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The Technique of Gas Manufacture. 





{Lecture Delivered by Mr. ALFRED E. ForsTat, During Celebration 
of the Centenary of the Introduction of Gas as an Illuminant, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., April 19, 1912.) 


Until the Seventeenth Century the store of human knowledge as 
to the aeriform substances, which are now named gases, was prac- 
tically confined to that of the more striking physical properties of 
the atmosphere and its corroding effect upon metals, especially when 
they were heated. 

Van Helmont (1577-1674) was probably the first to understand the 
existence of aeriform bodies distinct from ordinary air. These he 
called spirit, and in his writings he mentions bodies almost entirely 
composed of spirit which was fixed and solidified in them. To this 
spirit he gave the name of ‘‘ gaz.’ According to Priestley, Van Hel- 
mont derived this name from the German word “ geist ” meaning 
spirit, but a later writer claims to have found a statement of Van 
Helmont connecting the word with ‘‘ chaos.” 

Apparently the first published assertion as to the composition of 
the atmosphere was made (1665) by Hooke, who stated that air con- 
tains a principle similar to, if not identical with, that of niter. He 
also seems to have recognized that only a certain portion of the 
atmosphere is required to support combustion and respiration. The 





precise experiments on respiration, published by Mayow in (1670) 
greatly strengthened this conception of the complex nature of the 
atmosphere, but in spite of the incontestable facts he presented this 
truth was not fully recognized until more than a century afterwards. 

Boyle extended the knowledge of the physical and chemical con- 
stitution of air by the work described in his treatise, published be- 
tween 1672 and 1692. About 1770, Rutherford demonstrated the ex- 
istence in the atmosphere of nitrogen and shortly afterwards Priestley 
separated oxygen from red oxide of mercury. The significance of 
this discovery, in relation to the constitution of air, was clearly de- 
monstrated by Lavoisier, who, by heating mercury in contact with 
a measured volume of air, showed that about one-fifth of this volume 
was taken up, with the formation of the red oxide of mercury, and 
that the remaining four-fifths had all the properties of the ‘‘ mepbhitic 
air,” or nitrogen, of Rutherford. 

Hydrogen was recognized as an individual gas, by Cavendish 
(1766), and its name was given to it by Lavoisier. 

During the Seventeenth Century some progress was made in deter- 
mining the identity of carbon dioxide as distinct from atmospheric 
air, and in recognizing its various occurrences as the result of fer- 
mentation and combustion, and, as collected in subterranean and in- 
closed places at a low level, and as the cause of the sudden deaths 
known to occur in such places but previously ascribed as the acts of 
an evil spirit. 

Van Helmont is stated by some authorities to have known the 
identity of the gases from these sources, but according to others these 
facts were not fully known until nearly the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. The composition of carbon dioxide was finally determined 
by Lavoisier. 

The existence of fire damp, the name being obtained from the fact 
that this ‘‘damp’’ or vapor was inflammable, in connection with 
marshes and coal seams, had been known at an earlier date, but 
Thomas Shirley seems to have been the first Englishman to examine 
carefully the properties of this important constituent of illuminating 
gas, now known chemically as methane, and generally as marsh gas, 
or carburetted hydrogen. In 1667 he published in the Philosophical 
Transactions an account of his investigation (1659) of the phe- 
nomena oceurring in a burning spring near Wigan in Lancashire. 
Shirley demonstrated that the combustible matter was a gas bubbling 
through the water, which gas he collected from the ground after the 
water had been diverted into another channel. After this publication 
many similar observations were made as to the formation of methane 
by the decomposition of vegetable matter. 

One of the earliest observers of the fact that the distillation of car- 
bonaceous matter yielded a combustible gas was Boyle, who found 
that, when distilled, wood yielded oil, spirit, phlegm (steam) and 
water. The Rev. John Clayton, in a letter written to Boyle and 
which, although only published in the Philosophical Transactions. 
in 1739, must have been written before Boyle’s death in 1691, describes 
experiments in distilling coal undertaken as a result of seeing gas 
escaping from a ditch near Wigan which was found to be underlain 
by coal. He used a retort and obtained first, phlegm (steam), then 
black oil and then a ‘spirit’? which could not be condensed, and 
gradually accumulated until the pressure forced the lute and broke 
his glasses. The accidental ignition of the escaping gas proved that 
it was inflammable. By storing some of it in bladders he found that 
both it and its property of inflammability were permanent. 

In 1726 Dr. Stephen Hales distilled wood and coal and noted the 
toxic effect upon animals of the ‘‘air’’ produced. He states that from 
Newcastle coal he obtained one-third of its weight of ‘‘ air,”’ but since 
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this coal, even with improved methods of distillation, yields only 
one-fifth of its weight of permanent gas, some condensable products 
must have been included in this amount. 

In 1767 Dr. Watson published some essays in which he speaks of 
the giving off of ‘‘ air” during the distillation of coal. . 

Even at this comparatively late date, gases were thus spoken of as 
‘‘air,” and although the name ‘‘ gas,” suggested by Van Helmont 
for these bodies, was defined in Macquer’s ‘‘Chemical Dictionary,” 
published in 1771'as the ‘‘ name given by chemists to invisible parts 
which escape from certain bodies;” this name was not used generally 
until some time after it was adopted by Lavoisier in 1786. 

The discovery that the distillation of coal and other carbonaceous 
substances produced an inflammable and more or less luminous gas 
was thus made prior to 1690, but it was not until nearly 100 years 
later that the idea of using this gas for illuminating purposes was con- 
ceived. Then this use seems to have been thought of independently 
by several persons in different countries at about the same time, and 
consequently there is a dispute as to whe should be accredited as hav- 
ing been the originator of the use of coal gas as an illuminant. 

Apparently J. P. Minckelers, a Professor in the University of 
Louvain (Belgium, in 1784), distilled powdered coal, for the produc- 
tion of inflammable air which he used to fill balloons. In a report 
advocating the use of coal gas for aeronautical purposes, in which 
he was particularly interested, he is said to have mentioned the fact 
that the gas might be purified by being passed through lime water 
and could then be used for illuminating purposes. It is also claimed 
that records in the archives of Louvain show that (1785) Minckelers 
lighted his lecture room with inflammable air produced by the distil- 
lation of coal. 

Phillippe Lebon distilled wood and coal in 1786, and in 1799 took 
out a patent for ‘‘a new method of employing fuel with greater 
utility, either for heating or lighting and to obtain certain products 

. therefrom.’’ The apparatus described in this patent was not very 
practicable, and in 1801 he obtained a certificate of additions. In 
this certificate he calls the apparatus a ‘‘thermolampe’”’ and ap- 


to Paris, saw the light and tried to obtain from Lebon information as 
to the method of producing it. It was, however, impossible for him 

to pay the high price asked, and Winsor left Paris disappointed but 
determined to find out the causes of such important effects and results. 

-By the next year he had obtained a certain amount of knowledge on 

the subject, and gave in Brunswick exhibitions of the lighting effect 
of gas produced by the distillation of wood. At this time he was 

seized with great force with the idea that England was the most 

favorable field for the exploitation of the process, and, acting prompt\y 

on this thought, went to London and there gave (1804), at the Lyceum 
Theater, lectures and exhibitions on gas lighting. Although working 
under difficulties, and at first without much success, partly because 
of his extravagant claims, Winsor persisted in his efforts to promote 
and finance a National Light and Heat Company, and was finally re- 
ported to have obtained nearly £50,000, all of which was expended in 
the furtherance of his plans. In 1809 he lighted with gas a ‘portion 
of Pall Mall, this being the first public street lighted by means of coal 
gas. 

While Winsor was thus working te interest capital in a company 
to exploit gas lighting over the whole area of Great Britain, attention 
was alse being called to this means of lighting by the lectures of 
various chemists, and practical applications of the process were being 
made in various cotton mills by Murdock and by Samuel Clegg. 
Even with the crude apparatus employed, lighting by coal gas was 
found much cheaper and more brilliant than that obtained, according 
to the general practice of the day, by the use of candles. 

In 1809 Winsor and his associates applied to Parliament for a char- 
ter for a company to supply gas over the whole of Great Britain. 
Murdock, who claimed that priority of invention entitled him to the 
charter if any were granted, opposed this application, and it was de- 
nied, but another, made in 1810 by Winsor and his associates, resulted 
in the passing of an act authorizing the King to grant, within 3 
years, to the London and Westminster Chartered Gas Light and Coke 
Company, a charter covering London, Westminster, Southwark and 
the adjacent suburbs. The capital was fixed at £200,000, to be raised 


parently his main idea was to obtain inflammable gas with the object | in full within 3 years after the granting of thecharter, while £100,000 


of producing motive power by means ot its explosion, and little im- 
- portance was attached to the gas as a means of lighting. For light- 


had to be raised before the Company could commence operations. 
The Company finally obtained its charter on April 30, 1812. Its 


ing purposes he described a means of consuming the gas inside a| operations were not successful at first, but ir 1813 progress began to 
. glass globe into which gas and air were led by separate pipes and| be made, and by 1815 the Company had installed three manufactur- 


from which the products of combustion escaped by a third pipe. 


ing plants and 15 miles of street mains. Other companies were soon 


Such a complicated apparatus was not suitable for ordinary use, but | organized, and the business of supplying gas progressed so rapidly in 
his exhibition of lighting by this method, given in Paris in 1802, was| Great Britain that by 1829 more than 200 gas companies had been 
written up in glowing terms by the Parisian newspapers and in this | formed. 


way attracted attention all over the Continent of Europe. 


The first use of coal gas as an illuminant in the United States is 


The earliest patent taken eut in England, in connection with the|said to have been made in Philadelphia, in 1796, but the first definite 
distillation of coal, was that of Lord Dundonald, for the production| record of such use in this country is the lighting (1806) by David 
of different substances from the distillation of coal, obtained in 1785. | Melville, of his house in Newport, R. I., with gas made by himself. 
His object, however, was the production of tar and while he is said} In 1810 he obtained a patent for ‘‘A gas lamp for lighting manufac- 
to have lighted the hall of Culross Abbey with crude coal gas in 1787} tories, mills, theaters, etc., with hydrogen gas, or inflammable air 
he apparently did nothing further along the lines of illumination by | produced from pit coal,” and in 1813 he lighted with gas some mills 


means of coal gas. 


in the vicinity of Newport. 


. the first to work with illumination as the main object. 


* tion, was struck by the possibilities of the process, and, geing at once 


William Murdock, who is accredited in Great Britain and among 
English speaking countries as being the originator of the use of gas 
for illuminating purposes, apparently began experimenting along 
this line at Redruth, Cornwall, in 1792. In that year he distilled 
coal, peat, wood and other carbonaceous bodies and, being impressed 
by the quantities of gas given off during the distillation, and the 
facility with which a brilliant light was produced by this means, he 
made experiments to determine the relative costs of light so vbtained 
and that obtained from oils and tallow. In 1797 he lighted his own 
premises in Old Cummock, Ayrshire, with coal gas. Becoming con- 
nected with the firm of Boulton and Watt, quite prominently identi- 
fied with the development of the steam engine, he lighted with coal 
gas (1789) one of the principal buildings of their plant at Soho, 
Birmingham, and in 1802, in celebration of the Peace of Amiens, the 
Soho works were strikingly and, for the period, brilliantly illuminated 
by means of that gas. 

Apparently Minckelers and Lebon, while working with other objects 
in view, preceded Murdock in their experiments with, and demon- 
strations of, illumination by means of coal gas; but the latter was 


Through Lebon, however, the man who probably was the greatest 
factor in hastening the introduction of the public supply of gas became 
interested in the subject. This man (Frederick A. Winsor), seeing, 
in one of the European newspapers, a description of Lebon’s exhibi- 





The first gas company in the United States was organized in Balli- 


more (1817), and this was followed by the organization of companies 
in Boston and New York; but, because of the comparative cheapness 
of other illuminants, progress was slow, and up to 1830 these were 
the only cities that had gas works. 


I have been unable to find any description of manufacturing appa- 
ratus specifically stated to. be that employed in the first works of the 


Chartered Gas Light and Coke Company. It is probable, however, 


that the apparatus described in ‘‘A Practical Treatise on Gas Light,”’ 
published by Frederick Accum (1815), as being calculated for light- 
ing towns or large districts of streets and houses, is, even if not ex- 
actly the same, very similar to that which was installed in these 
works, because Accum was the first Engineer of the Chartered Coua- 
pany, and refers throughout this book to information obtained from 
Samuel Clegg, who was his successor. 

In this apparatus the coal was distilled in cast iron retorts about 
15 inches in diameter and 3 or 4 feet long, placed in sets of 2 in tie 
flues of fireplaces, built under the backs of the retorts, in which coal 
fires were maintained. The fronts of the retorts opened into a chai- 
ber, shut off from the operating floor by means of a brick wa!l, 
through openings in which the work of drawing and charging w.s 
done, the coke falling, as it was drawn, through a hole in the bottom 
of this chamber into a space below the operating floor. The gas 
leaving the retorts passed through so-called syphon tubes, with 4 
diameter of probably less than 3 inches, into the horizontal con- 
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denser or hydraulic main. The lower end of the syphon tube, or of | 
the dip-pipe, was sealed by the accumulation of the liquids condensed 
from the gas in the hydraulic main until they passed off over the 
top edge of a partition plate, set at a level above that of the bottom 
of the syphon tube. From this condenser the gas was carried by a 
take-off pipe to a pipe coil placed in the water in the space between 
the holder and the tank. After being cooled in this coil, the gas was 
led into a lime machine while the condensed liquids ran into a tar cis- 
tern. In the lime machine the gas was caused to bubble through lime 
water by which the sulphur compounds were removed. Upon leaving 
the lime machine the gas was passed through a small washing appara- 
tus, placed inside of the holder, from which it escaped into the interior 
of the latter. 


The holder bell probably had a capacity of about 14,000 cubic feet, 
and was made of light sheet iron, fastened to a rectangular frame, 
formed of wooden struts and iron bars, while the tank was apparently 
made by lining with wrought iron the foundation walls of the building 
in which the holder was enclosed. 


The street mains were made of cast iron, spigot and faucet, or 
bell-and-spigot pipes, the joints being made with either iron, cement 
or lead. 


Service pipes, up to a diameter of 114 inches, were made of tubes 
of welded wrought iron in 3-foot lengths, with wrought iron fittings 
and screwed joints. For house piping tubing, made either of sheet iron 
brazed, of lead or of copper with lap-over joints, was used. Copper 
with brass fittiggs was recommended by Peckston for interior work, 
with wrought iron tubing for pipe exposed to the weather. The burners 
were either cockspur, consisting of 3 round jets, a single round jet, 
batswing or Argand. : 


In the 1819 edition of Peckston’s Theory and Practice of Gas Lighting 
it is stated that the general mode of charging customers for light 
was at a certain sum per annum for burners of given dimensions, 
burning from sunset until a stipulated hour, but that this was not 
satisfactory, and that meters for measuring the actual amount of gas 
used were being gradually introduced, a suitable meter having been 
brought out in 1817. 


In a modern coal gas plant the retorts in which the coal is car- 
bonized are made of clay, are D-shaped, with a height of about 16 
inches, a width of 24 to 28 inches and a length of 9 to 10 feet, for 
what are known as single retorts, or from 11 to 20 feet for what are 
known as through retorts. They are set in groups of from 6 to 12, 
each group or bench being heated by means of a generator furnace 
equipped with recuperators. As a rule the long axis of the retort 
is horizontal, but that of through retorts is sometimes inclined about 
82° from the horizontal, and during the last 5 years the practice of 
having this axis vertical has been quite largely adopted. In smaller 
works the coal is charged into, and the coke drawn from, the retorts 
by hand, but in larger works these operations are performed by ma- 
‘chinery. The stand, bridge and dip pipes, through which the gas passes 
from the retorts to the hydraulic main, have a diameter of 7 or 8 in- 
ches. Except for details of construction adapted to insure the sealing 
of the dip pipes in ammoniacal liquor the hydraulic main remains 
much the same as in the early works. 


The amount of apparatus between the hydraulic main and the holder 
has been greatly increased from that in the original plants in order 
that the removal of tar, the cooling of the gas and the removal of 
ammonia and of the sulphur compounds may all be efficiently effected. 


In the United States the first piece of this apparatus is often a 
primary condenser or cooling vessel, employing air as the cooling 
medium. Either following this condenser, or being itself first in the 
series is an exhauster or gas pump, which relieves the retorts of the 
pressure thrown by the holders and the friction developed as the gas 
passes through the apparatus between the exhauster and the holder. 
From the exhauster the gas passes into a frictional tar extractor, 
then to the secondary condensers, which are usually water cooled, 
and then to the washers or scrubbers for the removal of ammonia by 
solution in water, a washer being a vessel in which the gas is caused 
to pass through water in small bubbles while a scrubber is one in 
which the gas passes in thin streams over surfaces kept wet with 
water. Leaving the scrubbers the gas goes to the purifiers, where it 
is freed from sulphureted hydrogen by means of the chemical affinity 
between this substance and the oxide of iron which forms the active 
portion of the purifying material customarily used. After passing 
the purifiers the gas is measured by large wet meters and then passes 
to the holders which, except in the smallest plants, are made with- 
more than one lift, and for large plants vary in capacity from j,000,000 
cubic feet to the 15,000,000 cubic feet of the largest holder in the 
world, that at the works of the Astoria (L. I.) Light, Heat and Power 
Company. — : pay 


In some of the larger works rotary scrubbers for the removal of 
cyanogen and naphthaline are also provided. 


The change from the simple plant described in Accum’s Treatise to 
the more complete modern one was made gradually as knowledge was 
gained concerning the principles involved in the distillation of coal 
and the subsequent treatment of the volatile products of such dis- 
tillation. These principles are treated of later. 


About 1850 clay retorts began to replace iron ones, because of their 
ability to withstand a much higher temperature, and so make possible 
a much ‘larger production of gas from a given quantity of coal. The 
temperature to which the retorts could be heated was increased and 
economy of fuel obtained by improvements in the design of the furnaces 
and in the method of setting the retorts. The greatest advance, how- 
ever, in securing both intensity of heat and economy of fuel, came 
with the introduction of generator firing and the preheating of the air 
used for combustion by means of the heat contained in the waste 
gases passing to the chimney. While one of the earliest experiments 
with gaseous firing for heating retorts was made in 1862, when a 
Siemens’ regenerative furnace was used for the purpose at one of the 
gas works in London, this method of heating was developed on the 
Continent of Europe. The Siemens’ furnace was too elaborate for 
general use, but simpler generators and recuperators were soon de- 
vised, and by 1874 had been adopted in about 20 works. After that 
time the progress was rapid on the Continent, but up to 1878 there 
was practically no gaseous firing in either England or the United 
States. In that year Dieterich furnaces were installed in one of the 
gas works in Baltimore, and experiments, apparently not very suc- 
cessful, were made in several places with other furnaces, but success 
was obtained in the early eighties and after 1885 the use of generator 
furnaces and recuperators became general in the larger. coal gas plants. 

The exhauster, first introduced in 1841, came into general use at 
the same time as clay retorts. Its use is required because a high 
pressure on the hydraulic main, coupled with the bubbling of the gas 
through the hydraulic seal on the dip pipes, produces in the retorts 
great fluctuations in pressure and-a consequent pulsation of the gas 
passing off from the coal, which increases very greatly the extent of 
its contact with the hot walls of the retorts and the destructive break- 
ing down of valuable hydro-carbons by reason of this contact. 

The change from the condensing coil placed in the gasholder tank 
to the form consisting of vertical pipes connected at the top in pairs 
by return bends, and at the bottom into a cast iron box with suita- 
ble partitions, came before 1841. This form, while still commonly 
used in Great Britian, has been superseded in the United States by 
condensers in which the gas passes through an enclosed space trav- 
ersed by tubes or pipes, the cooling medium being either water or air 
flowing through these tubes. 

It is uncertain when washers and scrubbers were first introduced 
for the purpose of absorbing ammonia. Washers, apparently placed 
ahead of the condensers, were used at some works before 1841, but 
they were tar extractors rather than ammonia extractors. By 1853 
tower scrubbers filled with coke were being used, but also seem to 
have been intended more for the removal of tar than for that of am- 
monia. By 1868, however, the use of tower scrubbers, for the re- 
moval of ammonia from the gas before it entered the purifiers, seems 
to have been thoroughly established. Rotary scrubbers were intro- 
duced shortly after 1880, and have been adopted in the larger plants. 

The change from wet to dry methods for the removal of sulphureted 
hydrogen and other sulphur compounds, advocated as early as 1817, 
had not become general in 1841, but the use of dry lime was generally 
adopted soon after that year and, from 1850 on the use of oxide of iron 
as a purifying material became quite common. In recent years it 
has been almost the only material employed for this purpose. 

The use of station meters began soon after 1815. 

The increase in the amount of gas sold, and the difficulty of securing 
ground space in the crowded neighborhoods in which the early gas 
works were built, gradually led to the use of holders of more than 
one lift and the capabilities of the older methods of guiding holders, 
that is of providing against their being upset, were soon ‘outgrown. At 
first holders were guided either by the sliding along a central post 
of an open pipe with its lower end sealed in water, or by means of 
ehains attached at different points around the circumference of the 
crown and led over grooved wheels to be fastened to a single weight 
which descended as the holder was raised. Later the guiding was by 
means of wheels or rollers fastened at points equally distant around 
the outer edge of the crown and the bottom curb and working against 
rails or plates attached to the tank wall and to columns, each com- 
posed at first either of a single cast iron cylinder, or in some cases 
of groups of cast iron columns joined together by struts, and later 
of a single wrought iron cylinder, the columns whatever their form of 





construction being joined at the top-by means of wrought iron girders. 
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The lastest style of guide framing, which came in use with the adop- 
tion of holders of more than two lifts, consists of structural steel 
columns joined to each other by several series of horizontal struts 
and diagonal ties in such a way that the whole frame may be con- 
sidered as forming a rigid cylindrical cantilever. 


At about the same time that the modern system of guide framing 
was adopted the use of steel tanks built largely above ground in place 
of the brick tanks built below the level of the ground also began to 
come largely into use in the United States. 


Until recently the comparatively small retorts employed in gas works 
formed the sole source of coal gas, but now the by-product, or retort, 
coke oven used in the manufacture of coke also affords a supply of 
such gas for illuminating purposes. When first introduced all the 
gas produced by these ovens was consumed in the plant itself, but 
shortly after 1896 the sale of surplus gas for illuminating and heating 
purposes was begun in Glassport, Pa., and in 1899 this sale on a large 
seale was entered into by the New England Gas and Coke Company 
with a plant at Everett, Mass., supplying gas to Boston and its 
suburbs. Since that time other plants have entered this field until there 
are now 11 coke oven plants selling illuminating gas in the United 
States. 

When the surplus gas is to be sold two separate sets of hydraulic 
mains and condensing and scrubbing apparatus are provided, one hand- 
ling the rich gas made during the early, the other the poorer gas made 
during the latter, part of the charge. The rich gas is distributed while 
the poorer gas, after being freed from ammonia, tar and benzol, is used 
for heating the ovens. In one or two plants the ovens are heated with 
producer gas made from part of the coke and all the coal gas is sold. 


Apart from the use of retort ovens, instead of retorts, the treatment 
in a coke oven plant of the gas which is to be sold does not differ 
materially from that in an ordinary coal gas plant. 

The advantages claimed for coke ovens as producers of coal gas are 
low labor costs, because of the large weights of coal used in one charge, 
and the production of a quality of coke which in many localities com- 
mands a better market than does ordinary gas coke. 

While in Europe the carbonization of coal furnished up to about 1894 
practically the sole source of illuminating gas, and is still by far the 
largest source of such gas, in the United States it is second in this field 
to carburetted water gas. The latter gas is produced by mixing with 
non-luminous water gas a sufficient amount of oil gas to give the mix- 
ture the desired illuminating value. : 

The decomposition of steam by means of highly heated carbon, with 
the formation of water gas, was known before the coming into use of 
. coal gas and was experimented upon by Fontana in 1780. After the 
introduction of coal gas efforts to carburet water gas were begun, and 
in 1847 a patent was taken out in England, by Stephen White, for the 
production of a combined coal and water gas. The process covered by 
this patent was widely discussed by gas engineers of that time and was 
favorably regarded by some of them, but it proved to be incapable of 
control and, therefore, to give very variable results, and was not a com- 
mercial success. Other processes for the production of carburetted water 
gas were presented but none of them were successful until in the early 
seventies T. S. C. Lowe devised in this country the apparatus which, 
although greatly modified and much improved by other men, still bears 
his name. The success of this apparatus is due to the principle, first 
employed in it, of the internal heating of the vessels required for the 
manufacture of the oil gas needed to carburet water gas, by the com- 
bustion in them of the combustible portion of the producer gas formed 
while the fuel in the water gas generator is being brought up to the 
temperature necessary for the decomposition of steam. 

The Lowe apparatus, in which water gas and oil gas are made prac- 
tically in one operation, while the conditions suitable for the manufac- 
ture of each can be separately obtained and controlled, in connection 
with the supply of cheap and suitable carburetting materials afforded 
by the large production of petroleum and its distillates, made the manu- 
facture of carburetted water gas commercially practicable and eco- 
nomical in the United States, and after the installation of the first ap- 
paratus in Pennsylvania (1873) it was rapidly adopted, until at the 
present time it furnishes slightly more than two-thirds of the total 
amount of illuminating gas made and sold in this country. 

The generating apparatus employed in the manufacture of this gas 
consists of 3 suitably cqnnected cylindrical vessels, constructed of 
steel plates and lined with fireclay blocks. The first vessel, called the 
generator, contains the fuel and furnishes both the producer gas and the 
water gas required. The other two vessels, in which the oil gas is made, 
are called respectively, the carburetter and superheater, and are filled 
with firebrick piled in rows from 2 to 3 inches apart, the rows in one 
tier being at right angles to those in the tiers next above and below. 
The necessary blast, steam and oil connections are provided, and at the 
top of the superheater there is a take-off pipe, with its lower end sealed 











in water in an auxiliary vessel, and having an opening to the atmosphere 
that can be closed by a self-sealing lid. 

A fire having been started in the generator, it is gradually filled with 
coal or coke, and this fuel is brought up to a state of incandescence by 
air blown in under pressure. Because of the deep fuel bed producer gas 
is formed, the combustion of which in the carburetter and superheater 
heats the checkerbrick in these vessels to the temperature required for 
the gasification of oil. When the proper temperature has been reached 
in all three vessels the blast is shut off, and the opening into the air 
from the take-off on the superheater is closed. Steam is admitted to the 
generator and, passing through the fire, is decomposed by the combina- 
tion of its oxygen with the hot carbon, and the gas thus formed, con- 
sisting principally of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, passes to the car- 
buretter. Oil sprayed in at the top of this vessel is vaporized by the heat 
and the vapors travel with the water gas through the carburetter and 
superheater, being converted during this travel into a permanent oil 
gas. The carburetted water gas thus produced must be cooled and puri- 
fied, as in the case of coal gas, except that since it contains practically 
no ammonia it is not necessary to pass it through apparatus for the re- 
moval of that substance. 


In the larger gas works the manufacture of both coal and carburetted 
water gas in conjunction is advantageous. The fluctuations in demand 
and the seasonal peak requirements can be cared for much more econom- 
ically with a carburetted water gas plant than with a coal gas one, 
because of the smaller investment required by the former.for a given 
generating capacity and the greater ease and economy with which it can 
be put into and taken out of action. In many cases it has been found 
that, even when the cost of carburetted water gas is greater, the cost of 
a properly proportioned mixture of the two will be less than the average 
cost of coal gas alone. : . 


A combination plant has also the advantage of giving the company 
possessing it a better control of the market for coke, the main residual 
of coal gas manufacture, and placing it in a position to take advantage 
of fluctuations in the prices of coal and of petroleum because of its 
ability to vary the amount of gas made from either of these raw 
materials. Owing to these advantages of the combination plant almost 
all of the companies in the United States, manufacturing more than 
50,000,000 cubic feet of gas per year, make both coal gas and carburetted 
water gas. 

For many years gas has been made by the distilkation, in retorts, of 
petroleum and other hydrocarbon oils, such as the Scotch shale oils, but 
this gas was used only for such special purposes as the lighting of rail- 
way cars or the enrichment of coal gas, the amount so used forming a 
small proportion of the total amount of gas distributed. In California, 
however, the high price of all carbonaceous materials, except petroleum, 
led_ (about 1900) to experiments which resulted in the development of a 
process by means of which is made, from crude petroleum, or one of its 
heavier distillates, as the sole raw material, a gas very similar in its 
composition to coal gas, but very different from that produced by dis- 
tilling oil in retorts. 

The generating apparatus employed in making this gas is similar to 
that employed in the manufacture of carburetted water gas, and consists 
of 2 cylindrical steel shells lined with fireclay blocks and filled with 
checker brick. The heat required for the gasification of the oil is ob- 
tained by the combustion, by means of air supplied under pressure at 
suitable points, of oil sprayed in through burners placed around the cir- 
cumference of the primary generator near its top. When the proper 
temperature has been reached the blast valves, and the stack valves at 
the top of the secondary generator are closed, the supply of oil through 
the heating burners is stopped and oil is sprayed in through other 
burners at the top of the primary generator, and also at either the 
bottom or the top of the secondary generator. Because of the large 
amount of contact with the highly heated surfaces of the checkerbrick 
to which the oil vapors and gas first produced are exposed, from 20 to 
25 pounds of carbon in the form of lampblack are set free per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas made, and the handling and disposal of the carbon, 
which is used as boiler fuel or as the generator fuel for the manu- 
facture of carburetted water gas to be mixed with the oil gas and, in 
some places, is made into briquettes and sold for fuel purposes is a 
problem connected with this process. 

This method of manufacturing gas requires the use of from 10 to 14 
gallons of oil per 1,000 cubic feet, as compared with about 4 to 5 gallons 
of oil per 1,000 cubic feet of carburetted water gas, and so is economical 
only where the cost of the extra 6 to 9 gallons of oil is less than that 
of the 30 to 50 pounds of coal which would be required for making the 
water gas portion of carburetted water gas. 

Another source of illuminating gas which has been availed of to some 
extent both in the United States and in Germany is the distillation of 
wood. 


Wood gas was made, in the Philadelphia Gas Works, continuously 
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from 1854 to 1864 and during several years of this period formed about 
5 per cent. of the total amount of gas made. It was also the only gas 
that could be manufactured in several southern cities during the Civil 
War. In these instances it was made as a substitute for coal gas, the 
wood being distilled in retorts similar to those used for distilling coal. 


At the works of the Mutual Light Company, in New York City, 
wood gas was made from 1879 to 1884, as a substitute for water gas. 
The wood was distilled in L-shaped retorts, so charged that gas given 
off in.one part of the retort passed through a mass of heated charcoal 
in another part. This produced a non-luminous gas which was carburet- 
ted with oil gas. A similar retort and method of operation used in the 
Riche process were recently patented in France which, however, is 
claimed to produce gas of a fair illuminating value. 

At the present time wood gas is being distributed in a small town in 
Washington, but apart from special local conditions cannot be produced 
as cheaply as other gases. 

As a result of a widespread belief that there was a market for a fuel 
gas of lower calorific value and cheaper cost than ordinary illuminating 
gas, many attempts were made, between the years 1880 and 1896, in 27 
different towns in the United States to distribute either blue water 
gas or water gas partially enriched with oil gas to give it greater calo- 
rifie value. The calorific value of the gas, so distributed, ranged from 
about 300 B. t. u. per cubic foot, for the blue water gas, to as high as 
450 B. t. u. for the partially enriched gas. Many of these attempts were 
made after the introduction of incandescent gas lights, so that the gas 
could be used, and its use was advocated, for lighting as well as for 
fuel purposes, but in no instance was the effort to sell such a gas com- 
mercially successful and the companies undertaking it soon went out of 
business or turned to the manufacture of illuminating gas. This result 
was reached even in the.few instances where this fuel gas, being the 
only gas supplied in the locality, did not have to compete with any other 
form of gas. 

These attempts to distribute fuel gas of a comparatively low calorific 
value failed because the cost of a given number of heat units could not 
be made sufficiently lower than that of the same number derived from 
a gas of. a higher heating and illuminating value to counterbalance the 
disadvantages of having to consume larger quantities of gas and take 
a much longer time to do the same amount of work. 

No attempt to distribute gas of low calorific value has been made in 
the United States since 1897, but there is in England a company which 
was organized about 6 or 7 years ago for the purpose of supplying to 
a populous manufacturing district “Mond gas” for use by large con- 
sumers for power and fuel purposes. “Mond gas” is a producer gas 
made by passing through a bed of incandescent fuel air mixed with as 
much steam as it is possible to use without reducing the temperature of 
the fire below the point at which the decomposition of the steam with 
the formation of water gas will take place. It contains about 40 per 
cent. of combustible matter, mixed with a total of 60 per cent. of ni- 
trogen and carbon dioxide, and, has a calorific value of about 156 B. 
t. u. per cubic foot. The use of the large amount of steam leads to the 
formation of large quantities of ammonia, and the recovery and sale 
as a residual of this ammonia constitute one of the principal features 
of the process, which can only be used on a large scale, and it was 
thought that the recovery of the ammonia and the large scale working 
would make it possible to sell the gas at a price at which it would be 
attractive to users of fuel and at the same time pay a good return 
on the investment. As late as 2 years ago, however, the annual report 
of the company showed that the operating expenses had been barely 
met, and that nothing was being earned upon the investment. The low 
cost of manufacture and the comparatively small investment in manu- 
facturing apparatus seem to make it impossible to meet the relatively 
larger distribution costs and investment and still compete with iso- 
lated plants. 

Analyses of some of the various kinds of gases mentioned above are 
given in the appendix. ; 

The problem of the destructive distillation of carbonaceous bodies for 
the production of gas for illuminating and heating purposes has 2 
listinct. divisions, the first being the proper application of heat to the 
material in order to secure the greatest possible quantity of gaseous 
products -of good quality, the second being the proper treatment of 
the volatile portions of the products of distillation in order to conserve 
in the gas the greatest possible amount of light and heat giving bodies. 

The determination of what constitutes the best possible heat treat- 
ment to apply to the raw material is rendered difficult by the complex 
nature of the reaction which takes place when coal or any other mate- 
rial, consisting largely of carbon and hydrogen, is heated to a high tem- 
perature without any access of air. zt 

A clear knowledge of the character and effect of heat upon, the sub- 
stances called hydrocarbons is requisite for the successful solution of 
the problem. The hydrocarbons with which the manufacturer of coal 





gas is concerned belong to 5 groups, each group consisting of a number 
of substances which resemble each other in composition but have vary- 
ing densities and boiling points. These groups are the parafiines, with 
a composition represented by the formula Cn H2n + 2; the olefines 
with a formula of Cn H2n; the acetylenes with a formula of Cn H2n 
-— 2; the benzene series with a formula of Cn H2n — 6, and naptha- 
line. In the paraffine group the affinities of the carbon atoms are fully 
met by the hydrogen atoms, consequently they are known as saturated 
hydro-carbons, and are more inert than the members of the other groups 
in which the affinity of the carbon is not so fully satisfied by the hydro- 
gen contained in them. In each group the bodies containing the smaller 
number of carbon atoms in the molecule have the lower densities and 
boiling points. 


The lower members of the paraffine, olefine and acetylene series are 
all gases, while the higher members of these series and all of the ben- 
zene series are liquids, and naphthaline is a solid, at ordinary tempera- 
tures and pressures. Certain amounts of the vapors given off from 
these liquids and from naphthaline can be carried, however, by a gas 
under ordinary conditions. 


The exposure of hydrocarbons to heat produces changes in composi- 
tion which, in general, consist of a splitting off of hydrogen atoms and 
result in the formation of hydrogen and hydrocarbons simpler than the 
ones acted upon. The exact nature of these changes depends, however, 
upon the character of the hydrocarbons and the nature and intensity of 
the heat to which they are exposed. 


It is probable that the first products of the heat action are complex 
hydrocarbons, largely paraffines of high density and boiling point, and 
that, during their passage through the retort, these, by further exposure 
to heat are broken down into hydrogen and simpler hydrocarbons. The 
primary products are either liquids or vapors at ordinary temperatures, 
consequently little gas would be formed if they were permitted to 
remain in their original condition. On the other hand excessive expo- 
sure to heat, and especially to contact with highly-heated surfaces, pro- 
duces secondary reactions resulting finally in the formation of a gas 
consisting largely of hydrogen, through which are diffused hydrocarbon 
vapors, most of which will be condensed at temperatures and pressures 
frequently met with during the distribution of gas, and the setting free 
of carbon which causes much trouble in the generating apparatus. The 
problem, therefore, is so to adjust the conditions under which the sec- 


ondary reactions occur as to secure the proper amount of breaking ~ 


down while avoiding anything in excess of this amvunt. 

Starting with a given amount of carbon and hydrogen in the raw 
material the heat treatment to which the material should be subjected 
to obtain any desired character of gas depends upon the following prin- 
ciples. Radiant heat tends to split up complex paraffines into simpler 
paraffines and olefines, and if the exposure to such heat is continued for 
a sufficient length of time at a sufficiently high temperature the final 
result is the decomposition of the complex bodies into methane, the 
lowest of the paraffine series, which is not affected by radiant heat, and 
several of the lower members of the olefine series. On the other hand, 
heat communicated by surface contact tends to produce from a para- 
ffine, hydrogen and hydrocarbons of the benzene group. In each case 
the action is accelerated and intensified by increase in temperature of 
the radiant, or contact, surfaces. 

The mixture of olefine and methane has a larger volume and a higher 
illuminating value than the original paraffine, but is exceeded in both 
respects by the mixture of hydrogen and benzene vapor. The latter 
mixture will not contain, however, sufficient hydrogen or other perma- 
nent gas to carry the vapor at the ordinary temperatures, unless some 
of the carbon originally present is set free and lost as far as the result- 
ing gas is concerned. 

Therefore, when a hydrocarbon gas is to be used alone, as in the case 
of the manufacture of coal gas, or is even to be used to enrich another 
hydrocarbon gas, and illuminating or calorific value is of importance, 
the gas and vapors escaping from the coal or other material being dis- 
tilled should be exposed to the action of radiant heat at not too high a 
temperature, but should be proteced from contact with highly heated 
surfaces. When, as in the case of the manufacture of carburetted water 
gas, the hydrocarbon gas is to be used for the enrichment of a mixture 
of simple gases, which can carry comparatively large amounts of hydro- 
earbon vapors, contact with heated surfaces produces good results, es- 
pecially when the hydrocarbons are exposed to such heat action while 
being carried by the simple gas, since the presence of that gas arrests 
the action before it reaches the point at which carbon is set free. 

There is no such protecting and carrying gas present in the manu- 
facture of oil gas as carried on along the Pacific Coast, consequently 
in this process the contact of the hydrocarbons with highly heated sur- 
faces results in the setting free of sufficient carbon to form the hydro- 
gen required to protect the remaining methane and uncombined olefines 





and carry the vapors of the benzene group. The setting free of a cer- 
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tain amount of carbon with its recovery in the form | of lampblack is, 
therefore, an inherent feature of this process, whatever the character 
of the oil used as the raw material. 

Even when no importance is attached to illuminating value the calorific 
value of the gas derived from a given quantity of material will be greater. 
the smaller the amount of carbon set free, and since methane, one of the 
most important constituents of coal gas from the calorific standpoint, is 
not affected by radiant heat, but is decomposed by contact with hot sur- 
faces, especially at temperatures above 600° C. (1112° F.) it is still 
important, when making a hydrocarbon gas by itself, to subject the gas 
only to the action of radiant heat and avoid as far as possible contact 
with highly heated surfaces. 

Practice in carbonization in gas works had gradually come to agree 
with these principles even before they were thoroughly understood. 
-- Early in the manufacture of coal gas it was recognized that better re- 
sults, as far as the production of gas was concerned, were obtained when 
coal was carbonized in thin layers and at comparatively high tempera- 
tures. In working along these lines, however, the portion of the walls 
of the retort above the charge of coal afforded a large amount of hot 
surface in proportion to the amount of gas being made, and as the 
temperature at which carbonization was carried on was increased 
much trouble was experienced from the free carbon produced by the 
action of this heated surface. To avoid this trouble it was found nec- 
essary to increase the weight of the charges placed in a given size of 
retort and lengthen the time during which the carbonization of the 
charge lasted, until finally, as a result of experience with intermittently 
charged vertical retorts, it has become the practice to fill horizontal 
retorts as completely as possible and make the duration of the period 
of carbonization sufficiently long to drive all of the gas out of these 
large charges. The gas, however, is still exposed to contact with hot 
coke during at least portions of the long period of carbonization and 
while the use of these large charges has increased both the quantity 
and quality of the gas produced from a given weight of coal the results 
obtained from them are probably not as good as could be obtained by 
the carbonization of coal in smaller charges with the proper exposure 
of the gas to radiant heat of a low intensity. The use of large charges 
reduces labor costs, but it is questionable whether a point is not soon 
reached at which any saving in this direction is more than overcome by 
a loss in the quantity and quality of the gas made, and it is possible 
that experiments with horizontal retorts, of much smaller dimensions 
than those now used, completely filled with coal, would show sufficiently 
better gas results to compensate for increased labor costs; but the 
continuously operated vertical retort, into which coal is introduced in 
small amounts at intervals of a few minutes, and in which it is possible 
to regulate very closely the extent to which the gas is subjected to 
radiant heat, seems to offer the best means of solving the problem of 
securing the proper heat treatment during the distillation of coal. 

Even when the best conditions of heat treatment are attained the gas 
issuing from the retorts or other generating apparatus is a mechanical 
mixture, the principal constituents of which are hydrogen, methane and 
more complex hydrocarbons, some of the latter being vapors, with smaller 
amounts of carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide and various impurities and 
the second portion of the problem of-the manufacture of a hydrocarbon 
gas is to so treat this mixture that, when the cooling from the high 

temperature at which it leaves the retort to atmospheric temperatures 
and the removal of the impurities have been completed, it will retain 
as large an amount of these hydrocarbon vapors as it is possible to 
carry to the consumer. The problem of doing this is rendered difficult 
by the fact that, being the vapors of liquids mutually soluble in each 
other, the combined tension of these vapors is much below the sum of 
the vapor tensions of each, and when one of high boiling point is con- 
densed into the liquid form it will carry down with it some of the others 
whose boiling points are such that, if left to themselves, they could be 
retained in the gas. It is, therefore, necessary to effect the cooling of 
the gas in such a way that the condensing out of the vapors which it 
is impossible to retain in the gas shall be accompanied by as small a loss 
as possible of those vapors which can be retained. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that the employment of the best 
method of achieving this result is apt, with coal gas, to lead to trouble 
in the distribution system from the saturation of the gas with naphtha- 
line, a heavy vapor which condenses directly to the solid form, unac- 
companied by other vapors which condensing, simultaneously into liq- 
uids, would dissolve the naphthaline. It is, therefore, necessary to 
compromise and suffer a small loss in one direction in order to avoid 
trouble in another. On the whole, however, the best treatment con- 
sists in the removal of the tar, formed by the condensation of the heavier 
vapors, while the gas is still at a temperature of above 100° F., and a 
subsequent gradual cooling of the gas to atmospheric temperatures, 
the condensed liquids formed at different temperatures being removed 





When the gas has reached atmospheric temperature it is necessary t» 
remove the ammonia which has not been absorbed by the condensatio:: 
during the cooling of the gas, of the aqueous vapor which it contained 
when it left the hydraulic main. This removal is effected by the use ot 
water. After the removal of ammonia the gas must be treated for the 
removal of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the reduction of the amount o° 
other sulphur compounds if this latter amount is excessive. The puri 
fying material commonly used in the United States for the purpose has 
as its active agent hydrated sesquioxide of iron. This combines wit) 
sulphuretted hydrogen to form sulphide of iron, which, upon exposure 
to the atmosphere, is oxidized with the re-formation of the hydrated 
ferric oxide and the setting free of sulphur. The efficiency of this por- 
tion of the process increases with rise in temperature, and in many gis 
works the gas is heated to a temperature of about 100° F. at the inle: 
of the purifiers. 

The purifiers complete the chemical and physical treatment of the gas. 
which leaves them fit for distribution, but for economical reasons it i 

measured and then passed into storage holders before being sent out. 

In the early years of the industry the treatment given the raw ma- 
terial and the resulting volatile products was largely governed by rule 
of-thumb, but in recent years all the manufacturing steps have bee: 
studied scientifically and great progress has been made both in knowl- 
edge as to principles and in the practical application of this knowledge. 
Much remains still to be investigated, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the processes now employed will be improved as time goes on, 
and that the debt of humanity to the gas industry, accumulated during 
the first century of its existence, will be largely increased during the 
second. 





APPENDIX 








Carburetted Crude Oil Oak 
CoalGas. WaterGas. Water Gas. Gas. Wood Gas. 
Candle Power. sins +s5% 16.7 24.5 19.7 26.0 
Specific gravity........... 0.430 0.625 0.53 0.482 0.580 
B. t. u. per cu. ft. 
Observed......... eo 626.8 316.8 679.9 — 
Calculated...... 659.7 626.7 302.2 _— — 
ANALYSIS. . 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent 
Illuminants—unfixed. C,H, 0.80 0.6 — 7.01 6.46 
fixed....CaHm 4.00 11.4 _ 7.01 6.46 
Carbon monoxide...... co 8.20 31.3 42.8 9.21 26.11 
BEMATORON. «550s v0.0 98's H, 45.20 36.1 50.3 39.78 30.44 
PARE BOB. igs cine 0k Bsie CH, 37.40 12.6 0.4 34.64 33.12 
IS i x ceded cua o% C,H, 0.70 2:3 _ — _— 
Carbon dioxide........ co, =—i1.60 3.0 3.0 2.62 0.48 
0 SE ee ee O, 0.30 0.4 0.4 0.16 _ 
PN 21S 55 kas Cees Ny 1.80 2.3 3.1 6.58 3.389) 
100.00 100.0 100.0 100.00 100.00 








Suggestions on Storing Coal 
——— 


With full appreciation of the fact that any or all of the following suggest«:! 
precautions may prove impracticable or unreasonably expensive under ce'- 
tain conditions, they are offered by the Bureau of Mines as advisable for 
safety in storing bituminous coal: . 

1. Do not pile over 12 feet deep, nor so that any point in the interior of * 
pile will be over 10 feet from an air-cooled surface. 

2. If possible, store only screened lump coal. 

3. Keep out dust as much as possible; to this end reduce handling to 
minimum. 

4. Pile so that lump and fine are distributed as evenly as possible; not, #< 
is often done, allowing lumps to roll down from the peak and form a'’ 
passages at the bottom of the pile. 

5. Rehandle and screen after two'months, if practicable. 

6. Do not store near external sources of heat, even though the heat tran-- 
mitted be moderate. 

7. Allow six weeks’ ‘‘seasoning” after mining and before storing. 

8. Avoid alternate wetting and drying. 


foreign objects, such as timbers or irregular brickwork, or through porol 
bottoms, such as coarse cinders. 





, before any great further drop in temperature has taken place. 


than good. 





9. Avoid admission of air to interior of pile through interstices aroun’! 


10. Do not try to ventilate by pipes, or more harm may often be done 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 396.] 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
ILLINOIS GAS ASSOCIATION. 


i 


HELD IN THE AupDITORIUM HoTsEL, CuicaGo, Marcu 20 AND 21, 1912. 





First Day— MORNING S#SSION. 


The President— Having sufficient time this morning, it might be 
well to take up another paper, especially in that because at some of 
the later sessions we may not have the time to pass through all of the 
papers. Accordingly I introduce to you Mr. W. L. Powers, of De- 
vatur, Ill., who will read his paper on 


CO-OPERATION. 


In this day of consolidation of gas and electric properties, most of 
us in the gas business have been obliged to stand by and read the sign 
‘* Hands Off,”’ in the lighting field, and have, of necessity, looked up 
new fields for business. In our efforts to keep our sendout increas- 
ing under the handicap of a loss in the lighting field, we have turned 
to the fuel appliances, space heating, industrial appliances, hotel and 
restaurant installations, and especially the water heater, which will, 
in a few years, be running neck and neck with our old friend, the 
gas range, as a revenue producer. Now, what have we done in the 
water heater field? We have started out with the old ‘‘ Gas range at 
cost’ idea, and what have been the results?; We have, in almost 
every instance, made our own gas and water connections, and sold a 
cheap heater at cost, with the following results : 


First.—Our territory was flooded with cheap, inefficient heaters, 
which necessarily meant high cost of operation and dissatisfied con- 
sumers; second, Mr. Master Plumber, who has been installing coal 
heaters, discovers that he is losing some business, and goes into the 
gas water heater business also; but what does he find? He finds that 
he must buy the cheapest heater he can, in order to compete with the 
gas company, resulting in more inefficient heaters and more dissatis- 
fied consumers. The plumber soon tinds that his heater customers 
begin to drop in every few days to find fault with the operation of 
his heater, and, after the plumber makes a few trips to satisfy his 
customer, and has eaten up his profit by lost time, he begins to inti- 
mate that a gas water heater is an impractical and expensive appli- 
ance for heating water. If anyone of you will take yourself out of 
the gas busiuess, and put yourself in the position of the average con- 
sumer, you will agree with mein the statement that the plumber’s 
relation to the average consumer on questions of sanitation or water 
heating (water heating problems, etc.) is the same as the physician 
to the sick man or the jeweler to the broken watch. When your 
water heater prospect, who has told your solicitor, ‘‘I will think it 
over and let you know later,’’ meets his plumber or drops in to see 
him on business, he incidentally mentions the gas water heater; and 
what are the results? Mr. Plumber with shop rent, gas bills, heat 
and other overhead expenses to pay remembers his former experience. 
He knows that the gas company will install the gas water heater. 
With visions of his profit on the sale and installation of a coal heater, 
he very promptly gets busy, and very thoroughly discourages your 
prospect, who, as in a majority of cases, already has the feeling of 
distrust, which is too often held against a public service corporation. 
This is not merely a pen picture on my part, but is the result of close 
observation and personal talks with plumbers for the past few years. 

On January 23 and 24 of this year the Master Plumber Association 
of Illinois met in convention at Decatur, in which city I live and was 
in charge of the gas business for 4 years. As I call on and do busi- 
ness with plumbers in 8 cities in Illinois, Decatur being one of them, 
our Company decided to make quite an extensive display of water 
heaters ; in fact, we displayed a type of gas water heater to cover any 
condition that might arise in the water-heater field. Our office, being 
on the ground floor of the building in which the Convention was held, 
and an inVitation having been extended to the delegates to attend the 
water-heater exhibit, we had plumbers from nearly all cities and 
towns in Illinois. The expression of the plumbers was generally one 
of opposition to the gas company. This expression, together with the 
fact that we are getting along nicely with the plumbers on a co oper- 
ative plan, led me to attempt this paper and explain our plan. In the 
first place, we do not connect any heaters at all, giving all the work 
and profits to the plumbers. Wecarry the heaters in stock, and when 
a plumber sells and installs a heater he sends to our office and gets 


heaters on hand and still not have any money invested. Now, the 
question is asked, what advantage does the gas company derive? 
Why not let the plumber carry a stock of heaters? The plumber 
makes all the profit. One advantage is that we are enabled to stand- 
ardize on a heater that we know is of high efficiency, and one with 
which we can insure the plumber against his old-time complaint, 
‘* maintenance cost.’”? Wefurnish each plumber a sample tank heater 
for display, and also furnish gas for demonstrating. The plumber fur- 
nishes the range boiler and connects the heater in a conspicuous place 
on his show-room floor; this not only displays the gas heater, but the 
fact that a plumber shows a gas water heater on his floor is his rec- 
ommendation that a gas water heater is a practical and economical 
appliance for heating water. When we sella heater we ascertain 
who is the regular plumber employed by the customer, and if he ex- 
presses a preference we give that plumber the job; in this way we do 
not put one plumber on another plumber’s job. If no preference is 
expressed we start at the head of the list of plumbers and give each 
one a job in his turn ; wealso meet the journeymen plumbers as often 
as we can, either as individuals or as a body, and talk about heaters, 
explaining the complaints we have from water heaters and the reme- 
dies for them. We keep before the plumber the fact that he benefits 
by the installation of every gas water heater, emphasizing the fact 
that most gas water heaters are installed where coal heaters are 
already connected, and only because of ‘‘The Modern” gas water 
heater is it possible for him to secure more work. This means that 
every journeyman plumber becomes a solicitor for the gas company. 
Most coal heaters of to-day are being made as combination water 
heater and laundry stove; this is one of the convincing arguments in 
their favor. The gas laundry stove is also benefited by the gas water 
heater, and we sell the plumber a sample laundry stove for his show- 
room at cost, and protect him witha price, which gives him a profit on 
every sale he makes. We also carry the plumber’s stock of laundry 
stoves. In several of the cities where we are operating gus plants the 
plumbers co operate with us to the extent of buying sample auto- 
matic heaters for their showrooms, and furnish us with a list of pros- 
pects explaining the general conditions of each plumbing job with 
which they are in position to be familiar, and allow us to use their 
names in soliciting business. I want to say that we sell by this co- 
operation a great many heaters that we could not sell in any other 
way. 

Did you ever investigate and keep a record of the number of gas 
water heaters the plumbers have kept out of use in your city by their 
suggestions to architects and property owners? If you have not, try it. 
We make regular callson all architects and discuss the water heater 
conditions with them. We have several gas water heaters in the 
homes of architects and plumbers, which we install at the special 
prices which all water heater manufacturers make for that class of 
trade. It want to cite one instance I recall of calling on an architect 
who said, ‘*‘ Why, I cannot conscientiously recommend your heaters 
to my clients, as I have a gas heater in my house that is a source of 
continual trouble to us..”’ I investigated and found, as I expected, a 
cheap, inefficient heater, which I promptly replaced at our expense, 
and this architect has since sold several heaters for us. 

I believe we have as many automatic heaters installed in Decatur 
asin any other city of its size, and a great many of them were sold by 
plumbers. We have in operation on our appliance room floor a line 
of heaters which we invite the plumbers to use for demonstrating to 
their customers. Our solicitors are at the service of the plumbers in 
closing up their prospects or looking up information for them. 

I want to say in conclusion that one of the most important points 
in water heater work is to be sure and study the conditions surround- 
ing each water heater installation, and be sure to recommend the 
right type of heater; and, above all, protect your plumber with your 
‘experience and knowledge, always remembering that asa gas man, 
you are in better position than he is to make rates and to know that 
your heater will operate satisfactorily under the existing conditions. 

The President—This is a very live commercial topic, with which I 
think many of the gas men in the smaller cities have had consider- 
able experience. Mr. Negley, could you give us something along 
that line? 

Mr. Negley—I don’t believe I can much enlighten the members on 
this subject, but am heartily in favor of the plan outlined by Mr. 
Powers. We should co-operate with the plumbers and contractors 
and architects. There certainly is room for improvement in all of 





his heater from our stock ; this enables him to always have a stock of 


our towns, and I believe some plan along the one suggested is the 
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proper one to pursue. In our town we have not had the success in 
selling heaters that is reported from the larger cities. However, we 
endeavor to keep a line of heaters on the floor, and sell the goods to 
plumbers at cost, who can come to our office and get what they wish 
at any time. We make free gas connections, and try to handle. as 
good a heater as there is on the market, which I think is one ony in 
handling business that keeps down trouble. é 

The President—Mr. Parker, have you had that experience? 

Mr. Parker—Having just taken up that question, it appears from 
the feeling shown that it will work out satisfactorily. Up to now it 
has been a rather unsatisfactory proposition to us. We have had a 
good deal of trouble, but we believe, with an improved, up-to-date 
heater we can cause a different feeling among the plumbers, and that 
we are going to see a wonderful improvement in our water heater 
business. 


The President—Will Mr. Channon tell us something of his experi- 
ence? 

Mr. Channon—We have started this spring to carry a stock of heat 
ers with the idea of carrying out some of the ideas outlined by Mr. 
Powers, and find that the smaller plumbers are very willing to act 
with us. The larger ones rather think they can get an advantage 
over the smaller plumbers by buying in large quantities, and so do not 
take kindly to the plan of buying from a central concern. I believe 
it is a step in the right direction and that it will work out in first 
class shape. 

The President—If there is nothing further, will Mr. Powers close 
the discussion? 

Mr. Powers—I might say at this time there is considerable discus 
sion as to the advisiability of plumbers co-operating with gas eom- 
panies, and the feeling was generally pretty bitter against the gas 
companies throughout the State. The fact that we were getting along 
so well led to considerable discussion in the meeting of Master Plumb- 
ers. They sent letters to us from three of our towns, and I want to 
say that 2 or 3 years ago the feeling in our town was very much the 
same as they express it in other places at the present time. [If it is of 
any interest, I would be glad to reac 2 or 3 letters showing the feel- 
ing of the Master Plumbers’ Association in those towns. 

The President—It would be interesting to hear ys Sa repre- 
senting their side of the case. 

Mr. Powers—Here is.a letter from the Master Plumbers of Decatur : 


Decatur, ILus., Feb. 1, 1912. 

Mr. W. L. Powers, Industrial Gas Engineer, Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem, Decatur, Ills. Dear Sir: We wish to express to you our appre- 
ciation for your kind efforts in doing what you did to help make our 
convention a success, and also for getting together the fine display of 
water heaters you had on your showroom floor, which indeed covered 
everything in the water heater line. 

A great deal of surprise was expressed by Master Plumbers from 
different cities of the State at the co-operation existing between the 
Master Plumbers at Decatur and the local Gas Company, and we 
were called upon a good many times to explain the plan of this co- 
‘operation, which we were very glad to do. 

We are also glad to say that, through your personal efforts in 
bringing about the harmony which now exists, more gas water heat- 
ers were sold in Decatur in the past 14 years than had been sold in 
several years previous, Very truly yours, 

T. E. DownrsG, President Decatur M. P. A. 


We have this from Champaign, one of the towns we have had a very 
hard fight in for a number of years on the water heater proposition : 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLS., March 19, 1912. 

Mr. W. L. Powers, Industrial Gas Engineer, Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem, Decatur, Ills: It may interest you to know that those of cur 
organization who have been co-operating with your Company in the 
sale of the Ruud automatic storage system are well pleased with the 
results which we have had in sales. As you will remember, three of 
the plumbing firms in our city placed the automatic storage system 
on display in our showroom, and the result has been that an interest 
has been awakened in our city in this type of water heater, eventu- 
ally resulting in several sales for each one of us. 

The feature that interests me most in regard to this question is the 
fact that it proves to me co-operation pays. We hear a great deal in 
these days about competition, and a fair competition is surely a help 
to trade ; although I have never been able to swallow the whole quo- 
tation, that it is ‘‘The life of trade.” I believe a fair co-operation 
will do more than what. is sometimes considered competition—Z. e., 

‘ each fellow trying to underbid_and outdo the other in getting busi- 


ness. The fact that the gas company has co operated with the plumb- 
ers in the sale of this system has given the plumber confidence to 
push the sale of these outfits. Under the old scheme there was no: a 
plumber in our town who would waste a moment of his time talking 
gas heaters, because the majority of our citizens thought they could 
do a little better in the way of price by dealing with the gas compauiy. 
Now that the gas company has referred all inquiries to the plumb- 
ers, the plumber is in turn stocking gas heaters; keeping literature 
to advertise it in prominent places in their show rooms; boosting it 
all they can; and the writer feels safe in saying that you will not 
find one master plumber who has entered into this co operation tiat 
is not satisfied with the resulis. We are interested in your plan and 
trust that, for the benefit of our craft, you will be successful in secur. 
ing the adoption of this scheme in other cities of our State. 
Very truly yours, A. W. Severns, Secretary, C. & U. M. P. A 


Another town in which we had a hard fight with the plumbers is 
Danville. Mr. Straw, President of the Master Plumbers’ Association 
of Danville, writes : 

DANVILLE, ILLS., March 15, 1912. 

Mr. W. L. Powers, Manager of Gas Plants, Ills. T.S. Dear Sir: 


It gives me great pleasure to voice the sentiments of my associates in § 


the plumbing business in this city, in that your system of co-operation 
between the gas company and the master plumbers, for the promotion 
of selling and the installation of gas water heaters, is working very 
satisfactorily, from a business and financial standpoint. I set and 
connected more gas water heaters in the last 10 months than I did in 
5 years previous, and that my competitors have had equal amount of 
business. Wishing you success, L. W. Straw, President, M.P.A. 


Last week I was in Danville, and stopped in this gentleman’s shop. 
A little partition divided off his brass room from the main office, I 
was not in there eavesdropping or anything, but I could not help 
overhearing a conversation that was being carried on between Mr. 
Straw and a customer just as I came in. This customer was com- 
plaining of a small heater which he wanted moved into the basement 
and asked him to disconnect the gas heater entirely and throw it out. 
He had got just as much work out ef him as he could anyway, he had 
sold him a.coal heater, and yet Mr. Straw talked this gentleman into 
also getting a gas tank heater and having it connected up. We ran 
across a number of instances of that kind.. For instance: The other 


*|day a plumber took back a coal heater that he had sold and sold a gas 


heater on the job, allowing the woman nearly as much as she had 
paid for her coal heater. I attended a meeting in Decatur last night 
of the Journeymen Plumbers’ Union. We work with them as much 
as we can, and while I was at that meeting three different plumbers 
in that organization, their local union of plumbers, cited me to three 
persons for water heaters, in which they said they had gone as far as 
they could on the water heater proposition, saying: ‘‘ If you can go 
out there and talk to them, I think you can land the job.” That is 
the feeling we are having throughout the town, .which demonstrates 
what wecan do. During the last State meeting we had some phoio- 
praphs taken of them, and [ put one up out here in the anteroom 
showing the group picture of the Master Plumbers’ Association of 
Illinois. My idea was that you might see the body of men you are 
trying to co-operate with. They are a very intelligent looking body. 

Mr. Gravely —My experience with plumbers has been that when we 
sell them hot water heaters, and install them, that something goes 
wrong. If there is any trouble with them .they start to ‘‘ knock.” 
They may have a little trouble with the gas stove ; they do not know 
what it is, but they knock the water heater, and I believe I have the 
plumbers so aroused, if they get intotrouble they let me know. When 
the plumbers realize that we are doing all this work gratuitously, ! 
think we will have their support, 

On motion an adjournment was ordered to 2 P.M. 





First Day—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association reassembled at 2 P.M., and the President introduce‘ 
Mr. C. A. Luther (Chicago), who read a paper descriptive of the 


ILLUMINATION OF PEOPLE'S GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


[In that an exhaustive, especially prepared article on the same sul 
ject appeared in the JourNnaAL, dated May 8th, 1911, the author bein: 
Mr. Luther, we will pass publication of the subject as presented «. 
the meeting of the Illinois Association. It is altogether appropriate. 
however, to say that the Association’s paper went more largely int: 
detail than did the special to the JouRNAL, for the Chicago present:- 
tion was tellingly illustrated by a number of lantern slides and @ 








multitude of engravings. } 
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The President, on the conclusion of the reading of the paper, said 
he was sure all would agreé that the Luther chapters formed as inter- 
esting a paper as had been presented to the Association. They must 
realize that Mr. Luther had given it much careful attention, and he 
believed they all apprciated its value. Asit is not a paper that could 
bring out much discussion, Mr. Luther should consider himself heart- 
ily thanked for the interesting and valuable relation he had made to 
to them. {Applause.|} 2 

The President.introduged Mr. C. C. Schiller, of Chicago, who pre- 
sented the following facts respecting 


VOLUMETRIC CHANGES THAT OCCUR IN MEASURING 
FLUID IN THE TRANSITION OF SAME AT TIME OF 
TEST THROUGH GAS METERS THAT HAVE BEEN IN 
SERVICE. 


In testing with air meters that have been on gas the fact thata 
noticeable increase in the volume of the measuring fluid (air) takes 
place during its passage through the meter tested has been shown by 
tnose who have studied the subject of meter testing. But to what ex- 
tent this was a factor in accurate meter testing has not been deter- 
mined or fully discussed. There are other factors that affect the ac- 
curacy of meter testing, but in what follows we have confined our- 
selves solely to the observations of the change in volume that takes 
place during the transition of the measuring fluid through meter be- 
ing tested, independent of and notwithstanding temperature condi- 
tions are stationary and regarded as correct. The noticeable change 
has been explained 4s due to the volatile oils present more or less in 
all meters. The volatile oils vaporize in the presence of gas or air, 
to what extent depending upon the degree of saturation of the latter, 
and also upon the temperatures prevailing. 

As a preliminary to the study of this matter it was decided to re- 
produce the usual testing conditions and vary this by the substitution 
of either air or gas that had been passed through a device designed 
to add either water vapor or gas vapor to as near saturation as could 
be obtained. This saturator (see Figs 1 and 2 was constructed so as 
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to cause’the measuring fluid to pass through sponges partly immersed 
in the liquid to be vaporized just before being drawn into the prover 
used to make the tests. Tests were made in which water had been 


using condensate collected from meters that had been removed from 
service. 

The tests were made to conform to the usual practice of testing 
meters, and temperature conditions had were fairly uniform, the 
temperature prevailing during these tests being within the range 
of 5°, and 70° F. prevailed throughout the greater part of the time. 
Meters were tested at a rate equivalent to 30 cubic feet per hour, 
being directly connected to prover in the customary manner (see 





used as the saturating medium, and similar tests were being made 
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Fig. 2). In testing meters it is usual to start the test with the 
index hand on one of the divisions of the tally dial. In these tests 
only enough of the measuring fluid was allowed to enter the meter to 
accomplish this purpose prior to making test. In order to determine 
what change in volume took place during the transition of the 
measuring fluid through meter under observation, an ordinary 3-com- 
partment, 3-revolution per cubic foot wet meter was used. This wet 
meter was adjusted for each experiment with the same kind of meas- 
uring fluid used throughout that experiment, and was frequently 
checked. (See Fig. 2.) 

For comparative purposes it was decided that an equal number of 
meters be used for each test, and that these meters be selected from 
some that had just been removed from the customers’ premises in the 
ordinary run of work. To further uniform conditions, and perhaps 
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add to their completeness, each lot of 30 meters was made up of 10 
dipping meters (new or repaired within 1 year), 10 meters not dipping 
(new or repaired within 5 years), and 10 meters that have been in ser- 
vice the full ‘‘ age” period; namely, 10 years. Altogether 180 meters 
were used. 

The experiment was subdivided into 6 divisions, 30 meters beiig 
used for each part; namely, 1, air (ordinary) ; 2, gas (ordinary) ; 3, 
air (saturated water vapor) ; 4, gas (saturated water vapor) ; 5, «ir 
(saturated gas condensate) ; 6, gas (saturated gas condensate). Tie 
results of these experiments are shown in the tabulations A, Band ¥. 
A second series of tabulations (D, E, F, G, H, I) shows the meters 
tested in the several ways, grouped with reference to increase of vol- 
ume, and also as to change in ordinary accuracy test, as indicated »y 
meter prover. . 








Fig. 3 is a diagrammatic comparison of the use of either ordinary 
saturated water vapor, or saturated with condensate vapor, measuri1g 
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fluids, these being divided into gas and air, and further subdivided 
as to class of meters tested. First and second runs are shown sepa- 
rately. It was necessary, because of defects subsequently found in 
certain meters, to exclude them from the summaries. This accounts 
for less than 10 meters in some of the groups. 

In considering this matter, no attention has been given to the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage involved in the use of either kind of fluid, 
in or as far as concerns the meter proving instrument. While closely 
connected to our subject, we have confined same, as pointed out in 
the beginning, to the noticeable and apparent change in volume, 
traceable to the presence of volatile oils in gas meters. 

In concluding, Mr. Schiller added: I might point out as a sum- 
mary that the large per cent. of increase in the volume of unsatur- 
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ated air was .84 of 1 per cent., while with gas it was only .04. You 
will also note, having analyzed those figures a little closer, that, 
while the average increase apparently is higher where the gas con- 
densate is used as a saturator, yet the range of variation was much 
less, showing unquestionably that gas so saturated is a better testing 
medium. These figures themselves are, I think, sufficiently marked 
to be thought worth while by all who are interested, and I want to 
further add, as emphasizing their value, that another large company, 
collaborating with us in making this investigation and these experi- 
ments, has found much larger variations than we found. Heretofore 
it has been the practice, almost universally, I think, to use air as a test- 
ing medium. Two notable exceptions have been New York and Mil- 
waukee. The explanation offered heretofore has been, in a general 
way, that they sold gas, and thought, perhaps, for that reason should 
be the testing medium. In the experiments that we have here I think 
we have a very substantial reason for the use of gas. The matter, 
however, is not closed; it is still in process of being investigated, 
and a more complete report no doubt will eventually be had and per- 
haps presented before the Institute by the ‘‘ Consumers’ Meter Com- 
mittee,’’ on behalf of whom these experiments were made. 


Discussion. 


The President—Mr. Huddle, will you address us on this subject? 

Mr. Huddle—I believe I have nothing further to say in this con- 
nection, save we in Wisconsin made tests along the line of determin- 
ing the accuracy of testing with air, and while I have not the data of 
the tests with me (they were made some time ago), it will be impossi- 
ble for me to give the actual results. My recollection, however, is 
that the differences found were as large or even larger than those 
shown in this tabulation. The official tests in Wisconsin by the Wis- 
consin Commission are made with gas. It is not required that gas 
should be used, and, asI recall, it has not even been suggested, al- 
though several companies do use it. As such has been the practice at 
Milwaukee and Madison for a number of years, some of the smaller 
plants have followed the practice. Our tests showed that the in- 
crease in registration of the meter did not stop until perhaps 4 or 5 
tests had been made. Some went from 2 per cent. slow to 3 per cent. 
fast, as I recall. 

The President—Will anyone else speak on this subject? 

Mr. Schiller—What Mr. Huddle says, of course, is confirmatory of 
what our experiments have so far developed. Let me utter the word 
of caution though, to those who have the testing of meters, that 





(Continued on page 420.) 
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— ee 
DEATH OF MR. WILLIAM REYNOLDS BEAL. 





With exceeding regret we are obliged to report the death of Mr. 
William Reynolds Beal, President of the Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Company, of Newburgh, N. Y., who passed away, at the 
country home of his son, Mr. Thaddeus R. Bea], early the evening of 
June 5th. The suddenness of the summons may well be noted when 
it is said that the deceased, whose own home was virtually opposite 
that of his son’s, while conversing with the latter on a business mat- 
ter, raised his hand, sank back in his chair, and the end was reached. 
Mr. Beal, who was in his 75th year, had been identified with the gas 
industry since the late sixties, through his ownership with the late 
Dr. Munn (medical adviser and business confidant of the late Jay 
Gould), of the Mott Haven (N. Y.) Gas Light Company, which cor 
poration was subsequently re-incorporated as the Central Union Gas 
Company, and which now is an integral of the properties of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, of New York. At this time, owing to the 
lack of certain data important to the story, our account of his useful, 
estimable life is put over fora week. The funeral services (which 
were of the strictest family type) were held in ‘‘ Balmville,’’ New- 
burgh—the residence of his son, T, R.—the afternoon of the 6th inst. 


Eee ae 
BRIEFLY TOLD. 


oe 


A Fisu Story.—The illustration and the text depict plainly the 
prowess of Mr. J. Alexander Mayers, who for the past few months 











has been busily (when not otherwise) engaged in constructing the 

new, model gas plant for Key West, Fla. There is no buncombe 

about this, although it does look a pretty large fish to have been suc- 

cessfully landed by means of an ordinary standard reel and line j,, 

the time specified. However, J. A. M., while not in every sense , 

- |deacon, is nevertheless a man of probity, and truthful withal. I, 
any event, there is his fish ; also, his story. 





CoMPANY MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL Gas Associ;- 
TION.—This, from the June issue of the Bulletin of the named Assv. 
ciation, respecting Company membership, seems to show that thai 
idea is meeting general approval. The story as told to date about i: 
is as follows: 


In his address before the Denver convention last October, Pas’ 
President Stannard made the following statement: ‘‘ Believing th. 
the time is now ripe for the National Commercial Gas Association i 
take on additional responsibilities and duties, materially increasiy ~ 
its field of usefulness, greatly broadening its scope of work and be 
coming of greater value to its members, the appliance manufacturers 
and the gas industry in general, to this end I take advantage of a 
paragraph in Article 2 of the By-Laws, which part reads as follows: 
‘*At each annual meeting the President shall make such recommend 
ations he may deem advantageous to the Association.’’ Therefore, | 
recommend that we change our Constitution, sufficiently broadening 
its scope to permit the accomplishment of the work above suggested, 
and, that further we should at this time, in my judgment, provide 
for the creation of Company membership. The revenue to be derived 
from this new form of membership, together with that of our present 
source of income, would then place at our command sufficient funds 
to carry on the work of the Association. I have carefully discussed 
these recommendations with many of the leading commercial men, 
engineers, superintendents, general managers and stockholders con- 
nected with the gas industry, and it is the unanimous opinion of all 
that now. is the time for us to make these changes, thus enabling the 
Association to fully meet the requirements of a complete Gas Asso- 
ciation in.all its various phases and energies. I would further 
recommend that a committee be appointed to work out in full the 
necessary details for the fulfilment of the plans proposed, and that 
they report their recommendations to the next tonvention.” Acting 
upon this suggestion, the Constitution and By-Laws were changed at 
that time by unanimous vote of the members present, and Mr. Frank 
W. Frueauff, Chairman of the Company Membership Committee, 
drafted a plan for enlisting the co-operation of Gas companies and 
manufacturers of appliances and apparatus. This plan was embodied 
in a circular letter recently mailed to every Gas company and gas 
appliance manufacturing concern in the country. The hearty recep- 
tion accorded this new form of membership is shown by the following 
list of companies which have responded to the invitation to join the 
Association. The basis of annual dues upon which Companies are 
asked to join is as follows: 


Schedule of Annual Dues of Company Members. 


Companies serving less than 10,000 population............... $10.00 

x 10,000 to 25,000 OP ahs Combes i eateg ics ee 15.00 

* i: over 25,000 DP eee pie velo 20.00 

st “5 vt 50,000 to 100,000 population...... 25.00 

- m . 100,000 population .............. 50.00 

oe Bt repr re ree roe re ees ae ee re eee 25.00 
Holding Companies (in the event underlying Companies are in 

SII av oo nbadie chvces coves ho dncceieed sdk ia kedeees 50.00 

Manmlacterine COmMnaRies.. .. «4.0 0sesessvenccnsectucpacncs sess 25.00 


With such an encouraging start, as shown by the list of companies 
enrolled, there can be no doubt of the success of this attempt to raise 
funds for broadening the work of the Association. Gas companies 
will have a representation in the affairs of the Association, one dele- 
gate for each company member, and these representatives will elec‘ 
the Public Policy Committee from year to year. The additional fun: 
derived from company members’ dues will not be used to defray th: 
current expenses of the Association, but will be expended under the 
direction of the Public Policy Committee for such purposes as in theii 
judgment will best serve the interests of the companies and the in- 
dustry generally. Those companies which may not have given ser 
ious consideration to the matter are urged to doso at once. Applica 
tion blanks may be secured from the Secretary of the Association, and 
all inquiries should be addressed to the headquarters, at 29 Weat 89th 
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Company Members.—Gas Companies. 


Aberdeen Gas Company...:...........eee-eee: Aberdeen, S. D. 
Alliance Gas and Power Company, The .......Alliance, O. 
American Gas Company Plants: 


penaee EO a, sa ce shane bt «died Bangor, Me. 
Burlington Light and Power Co............. Burlington, Vt. 
Citizens’ Gas and Electric Co................ Waterloo, Ia. 
Kewanee Light and Power Co.......... ....- Kewanee, Ills. 
Kingston Gas and Electric Co.,.....,..,.. -..«Kingston, N. Y. 
Luzerne County Gas and Electric Co.. .....Plymouth, Pa. 
Peru Gas Co.......... ag ie See eg BE ET ones Peru, Ind. 
Peterdbare Gas O00... Se. SEI Petersburg, Va. 


Philadelp ia Suburban Gas and Electric 
“se se “cc sé “c 
ee “ec sé 46 sé 


Co..Chester, Pa. 

** ,.Coatesville, Pa. 
‘* .. Jenkintown, Pa. 
** ,.Potistown, Pa. 


Portage-American Gas Co .................. Portage, Wis. 
Rockford Gas Light and Coke Co............ Rockford, Ills. 
St. Clair County Gas and Electric Co ....... East St. Louis, Mo. 
Waukesha Gas and Electric Co.............. Waukesha, Wis. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.........-..... Govaee ss Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carolina Power and Light Co.................. Raleigh, N. C. 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Co........... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Central Indiana Gas Co..........-...cccece cee Muncie, Ind. 
Ce I ION CON Ais vicindin oss oe Waves aee Charles City, Ia. 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co.Baltimore, Md. 
COT OI Sg as sci o ckccccbctceseacs Toronto, Canada. 
PE OE Te ee BAe oe Chicago, Ills. 
Denver Gas and Electric Light Co.............. Denver, Col. 
Enid Electric and Gas Co...............eseeee Enid, Okla. 
Grand Junction Electric, Gas and Mfg. Co..... Grand Junction, Col. 
Greencastle Gas and Electric Light Co......... Greencastle, Ind. 
Hattiesburg Traction Co, ...........ceseseeeeee Hattiesburg, Miss. 
SO es og ia 6 nth pou an'e nc sgn ....- Jackson, Mich. 
Keene Gas and Electric Co.................-. Keene, N. H. 
Lpetete Gas Theht Co... sec eet ese. ek St. Louis, Mo. 
Lebanon Gas and Fuel Co...............650005 Lebanon, Pa. 
Lincoln Gas and Electric Co................-- Lincoln, Neb. 
Long Beach Consolidated Gas Co..........- :-- Long Beach, Cal. 
Malden and Melrose Gas Co ............+-+++- Malden, Mass. — 
Marlborough-Hudson Gas Co......:.........- Boston, Mass. 
Meridian Light and Railway Co.....-..... ...».Meridian, Miss. 
Montgomery. Light and Water Power Co...... Montgomery, Ala. . 
ps Seen epee gene eres -Albany, N. Y. 
Paducah Light and Power Co................. Paducah, Ky. 
ce A anne oe Rock Island, Ills. 
Portland Railway, Light and Power Co .... .Salem, Ore. 
Pueblo Gas and Fuel Co................ esse--Pueblo, Col. 
Saginaw City Gas Co...... 2.2.2... cee eee eees Saginaw, Mich. 
South Side Gas and Electric Co................ Mesa, Ariz. 
Spokane Gas and Fuel Co.............+-.-.+: Spokane, Wash. 
Tenweres Coty Gas 00... 8... cc devitie cece cee. Traverse City, Mich. ° 
WE INE dg ccc c corde ccccsececces Watertown, S. D. 
Woonsocket Gas O0........cscccccccccc eves ee - Woonsocket, R. I. 
Manufacturers. 
Blaugas Company of America..............+sese0s New York, N. Y. 
General Gas Light Co..........--...++++++-+++++-s Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Co..............+-seeees Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia Stove Co.............:e:seesseee ian Tansee. Pa. 
Reznor Manufacturing Co...........-.eeseeeeeeees Mercer, Pa. 
Welsbach Company ...........sceccccescccccceess Gloucester, N. J. 





CURRENT MENTION— 

“Van,” writing from Renovo, Pa., under date of the 10th inst., 
informs us that the Gas Engineering Company, Trenton, N. J., Mr. 
F. D. Moses, President, will construct the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing plants of the gas works that are to be operated in Renovo, 
Pa., under the title of the Renovo Consolidated Gas Company, at 
Paddy’s Run, Pa. The Moses contract calls for main laying neces- 
sary tocomplete the system, and a holder up to retaining 50,000 cubic 
feet. The plant will be completed about mid-September. The of- 
ficers of the Renovo Consolidated Gas Company are: President, Geo. 
L. McCloskey ; Vice-President, Dr. W. G. Moorehouse; Treasurer 
and Secretary, E. T. Swain. The officers and Messrs. A. E. Gruyan 
and D. F. Spangler comprise the Board of Directors. 


Writs to Mr. A. 8. B. Little, General Manager, The Atlas Paint 
Company, of Nashville, Tenn., for a copy of the Company’s latest 
publication, known as the ‘‘ Dealers’ Catalogue.”’ It lists completely 
the various paints and varnishes manufactured by this progressive 
concern, the goods from the shops of which must be close to the real 
thing; if one may convince himself on that account through the 


THE proprietors of the Charlestown (Mass.) Gas and Electric Com- 
pany have announced that, beginning the 1st prox., the selling rate 
will be: Gross, 90 cents per 1,000 cubic feet; discount for prompt 
payment, 10 cents per 1,000; or an 80-cent. rate for Treasurer Samuel 
J. Fowler’s well-managed gas corporation. 


‘* J: A. M.,”’ writing from Key West, Fla:, under date of the 6th 
inst., said, amongst other things: We are about finishing the gas 
plant here, and we have had considerable difficulty on many ac- 
counts owing to local conditions. Almost every foot of the trenches 
had to be blasted, by means of labor high in its estimate of re- 
muneration and excerable in its method of doing; further, even of 
this quality, it was hard to get. Perhaps my assistant here (Mr. N. 
H. Gellert, formerly with the only ‘‘ Jack.” D. Shattuck, of Chester, 
Pa ), will have something to say to your readers abouf our trials and 
tribulations ; also our successes, which were many. When we start 
up here we will begin with about 2,300 consumers, 1,600 of whom 
have signed up on gas stove account. 


Mr. RatpH A. CARTER of the Malden and Melrose (Mass.) Gas Ligh 
Company, in company with Mr. E. R. Hamilton, of the Providencet 
(R. I.) Gas Company, started, the morning of the 11th inst., fora 
trip to England and the Continent that will require 2 months time 
for its completing. The trip is really taken for the purpose of look- 
ing over some of the larger installations of vertical benches, and 
with a view to getting some actual working data respecting the 
manufacture of carburetted water gas abroad. 


‘*Tae Davenport-Fish-Soper trio (and a bustling aggregation it 
surely is) has had the satisfaction of carrying out a demonstration 
of how to use gas in the homes and the halls of Taunton. It was 
brought off in Odd Fellows’ Hall, from May 20-25 inclusive, day and 
evening, the cooking and appliance uses of gas being very thorough- 
ly demonstrated under the speech and action of Miss Ruth M. Wilson. 
The Company, however, had determined to show in full measure 
that gas was as useful, dependable, successful and economical means 
of obtaining light as it ever had been, and to that end a well planned 
system of exterior and interior illumination in front of and inside 
the hall was maintained. The use of gas in the different channels 
was supplemented by a gas kitchen in a modern flat house, the show- 
ing of the virtues of gas water-heaters (these were very cleverly de- 
monstrated by Mr. Jno. M. Forbes) and gas meters of the display 
sort were constant magnets of attraction, for several specimens of 
these were so constructed that one could see through the glass fronts 
the expanding and contracting of the gas parts with the subsequent 
motion of the dials in the recording of the flow. The display was, as 
noted, closed the evening of the 25th ult., and the Company has 
more than doubly recouped itself for the expenditure incurred 
through added use of gas on all accounts since then in busy Taunton, 


THE Consolidated Gas Company has added to:its real estate hold- 
ing the plots Nos. 136, 138 and 140 East 15th street, immediately ad- 
joining property owned by it on the same street, in fact, adjoining 
its office property at Irving Place and 15th street. 


THE employees of the Brockton (Mass.) Gas Light Company, at 
their annual meeting (Employees’ Association). elected the following 
officers: President, J. P. Moran; Vice-President, Jer. Sheehan ; Sec- 
retary, Peter Creeden; Treasurer, Wm. Morton; Executive Com- 
mittee, Messrs. H. K. Morrison, M. Jodoin and John Wise. It was 
voted to hold meetings the first Monday of each month, and 60 took 
part in the balloting. A well served luncheon was enjoyed. 


THE Jefferson City (Mo.) Light, Heat and Power Company, of 
which concern Mr. P. A. Bertrand is the capable, go-ahead General 
Manager, has been taken over by the Western Railways and Light 
Company, and he was authorized by the new proprietors to make 
many changes in its gas and electrical equipment. The contract for 
the additional gas apparatus has been placed with the Gas Machinery 
Company, of Cleveland, O., and it includes a new exhauster, tar ex- 
tractor, purifier sets and the necessary connections. 


BEGINNING last Monday, Miss Emma A.-.Winslow, on behalf of the 
Milford (Mass.) Gas and Electric Light Company, conducted a most 
attractive and well attended demonstration of how to cook with gas 
that lasted a week. Meanwhile the lighting force of the Company, 
at stated times each evening, gave excellent working illustrations of 
how best to use gas as an illuminant. The affair was extremely 





number of repeat orders that the Company is constantly receiving. 


creditable to everyone concerned in it. 
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where you find quite a wide range of readings in testing, you are 
really dealing with an unsound meter, or at least such is very likely 
to be the case. I would look for something wrong in connection 
with such a meter. We have found that the increase in volume is 
not simply on the first or second run, but that you might run 12 or 
15 successive tests and stiil have an increase in volume. Of course, 
after a certain number of runs it will become less-and-less,-showing 
that the possible vaporization of condensates is being reduced. In 
other words, you are exhausting the condensates that will gasify 
under those conditions. Bear in mind that units of volume of gas or 
atmospheric air cannot be handled with the. same ease that liquids 
or solids can be, and while we have understood the important factor 
of temperature, I do not think until quite recently we recognized the 
- increased change in the volume traceable to condensates present has 
been recognized. !Mr. Schiller here ran a number of photos through 
the stereopticon, showing that the Company’s meter shops were mod- 
ern in every sense. ] 

The President—Mr. Schiller prior to beginning to read his paper, 
said he had nothing more than a recital, but I think all will agree it 
has developed into a very pleasing and instructing lecture. I have 
asked a good many men throughout the State to discuss this paper, 
but without success. I presume it is because Mr. Schiller is con- 
nected with the largest meter shop in the State and no one else had 
much more to add to what he had to say. I am sure we are very 
grateful to Mr. Schiller for the information he has given us. 

The President introduced Mr. Edward Curry, of Joliet, Ills., who 
read a paper in respect of 


GETTING NEW BUSINESS. 


When asked to prepare a paper for this Association, I at first felt 
that it would be ‘* Bearding the Lion ;’’ but, after due consideration, 
I decided that our interests were mutual, and that no doubt we could 
help one another gracefully. Since that time, the Company I am 
with has acquired a number of gas properties, and the contract part 
of these companies comes more or less under my department. 

Right now let me say that I do not intend to tell anyone here how 
to run his business in the territory where he understands existing 
conditions, as one not familiar with them can. Papers on this sub. 
ject are so apt to be similar that if I succeed in bringing out any new 
points, I will feel that same has not been in vain. 

I can’t see wherein soliciting for new business in the electric field 
differs materially from that in the gas industry, therefore, I will 
probably not put before you any new tricks of the trade. The first 
point to impress on the district salesman is politeness. I don’t believe 
that too much stress can be placed on this point. You have all ex- 
perienced a feeling of repugnance when either a fresh, or overdressed, 
salesman calls on you, and, with no tact, reaches for your hand, at 
the same time asking you to smoke a cigar. Your first impression is 
that he is too fresh, and you have at once put a “chip on your 
shoulder ’’ that will take some valuable time to displace. - 

Iam a firm believer in the following method of approach: The 
salesman walks into Mr. Zimmerman’s store. If that gentleman is 
busy with a customer, the salesman should take a position at a point 
far enough away from the prospect so as not to embarass him with 
his customer. After the customer has left the store, the salesman 
should step up and introduce himself, making no advance to shake 
hands, but be ready to do so should the storekeeper show such in- 
clination. 

State your business, and if it is your first call, and he seems anxi- 
ous to go about his work, tell him that you have been appointed to 
represeut your company in the district, and want him to know that 
you are anxious to serve him, if he is in need of suggestions on the 
lighting, or any changes in his present system. Then leave. You 

will have made a favorable impression, in fact, you will be lucky if 
you can make the first call under these conditions. That storekeeper 
will remember you and when he has time to think of improvements, 
he will quite naturally think of you when the subject of lighting 
comes up. : 

The introduction of opening remarks must vary in their nature to 
suit the character of the individual,and the varying circumstances and 
environment in which he may be found. One must depend upon his 
judgment and intuition in deciding upon the besi introduction to use 
in each particular case. 

In making his plea before a jury, a good lawyer will first secure 
attention through sume striking remark or apt story; but, attention 


points in the case, in the order that he has previously decided will 
prove the most convincing. His method of securing attention might 
vary with the mood or disposition of different juries, but the logica! 
statement of his case would require that he use the same order before 
the jury as before any other. In like manner the salesman may 
vary his introduction to suit the particular individual, but he should 
have one best way of stating his case with all the earnestness ani 
art at his command. In the primary talk, the language should be so 
couched as to allay prejudice and win confidence. The more com 
pletely confidence is won the greater will be the influence of thir 
talk. Without confidence the primary talk cannot in any possibilit: 
have its desired effect. If the customer’s confidence is not secure:' 
at the outset, he will not be receptive to any suggestions that the 
salesman makes. Lack of confidence and mistrust steel his min« 
against all arguments and persuasions. Confidence is the foundatio: 
of commercial transactions, and without it there can be no common 
ground for agreement. 

One should be natural in his statements, and in the manner in 

which he makes them. No theatrical airs nor speech-making recita 
tion will succeed. Be earnest and speak with conviction. Be modes! 
in statements, at least to start with. Great claims at the start are 
likely to awaken incredulity. Later on, when confidence and inter- 
est have been secured, large claims may be put forward without 
arousing mistrust, provided they are truthful. In order to win con- 
fidence you must create the feeling that you know your business. 
Know what you are going to say, and how you are going to say it. 
Hesitation and blundering statements will forfeit confidence at once. 
The first advantage of brevity in the selling talk is that you creaic 
the feeling that you desire to be brief, and not take up too much of 
the customer’s time. A consideration for his time will cause him to 
lend more willing attention. You do not confuse the judgment of 
the customer by many details, and make it easy for him to grasp your 
case at once. 
The article for sale should first be analyzed with reference to pro- 
duction, utility, quality, comparison, etc., and the most striking 
selling points selected and arranged in the best order. A striking or 
catchy point may be placed first to gain attention, and then the other 
points should consist of the merits or attributes of the article that 
make it desirable. Naturally the order of arrangement may vary to 
suit the nature of the particular article. 

Good health, honesty, tact, sincerity, enthusiasm and optimism 
are six more requisites which are necessary in the make up of a good 
solicitor. A solicitor must be in good physical condition. The time 
has gone by when it is necessary for a salesman to drink himself in 
to an order. A man whose business is worth anything to the light- 
ing company is usually not the one that requires a great deal of 
treating to get him to sign the contract. A cigar, in my way of 
thinking, is appreciated more by a prospect if handed to him when 
you are leaving. He will not be so inclined to think it is a bribe. 

A man who is not strictly honest is a fool to try to fill a position as 
salesman, as he has nochance at allin along run. Temporary sales 
may be gained by falsehood and dishonesty, but permanent and last- 
ing success is not built up that way. 

Tact is the ability a salesman shows to get along agreeably with 
different kinds of people, and it is a hard matter to describe. Some 
acquire it, others have it, but it is necessary to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent if a man will make a successful salesman. We should use tact 
in obviating as far as possible the unfavorable effect of interruptions. 
When interruptions occur, we should get the mind of the customer 
back upon the subject in hand as naturally as possible. This is 
illustrated in’ the life of James G. Blaine. While making an ad- 
dress, he was interrupted by a passing train of cars. He waited un- 
til the noise died away in the distance, and then said, ‘‘ How fitting 
it is, ladies and gentlemen, that we should be interrupted by this roar 
of commerce, this emphatic evidence of our nation’s great prosperity. 
fostered, protected and made possible by the wise republican ad- 
ministration, in whose behalf Iam pleading with you.” Thus he 
won back their attention and caused the interruption to contribute 
to the greater force of his remarks. 

Sincerity and enthusiasm make friends and held them, Wher 
you find an irresistible salesman, you find a man who radiates en: 
thusiasm, and he may have every other requisite that is needed to 
make a good salesman, but he would be a failure if he lacked that. 

Optimism is always associated with ambition, enthusiasm and sel 
confidence and is the most desirable and necessary qualification i. 
the make up of asalesman.: You quite frequently hear a man say, 





,once secured, he will proceed with a clear statement of the salient 


‘tT don’t think I can get Brown to sign up.” Right at the start that 
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salesman partly admits that he isn’t capable of selling Brown what 
he knows the man should have and is able to pay for. On the other 
hand, the optimistic salesman goes to the prospect, certain that he 
will get the business, and if he comes away without the contract, he 
has a stronger determination to get it the next. day, and i is sure that 
circumstances alone kept him from getting it then. 

Our agents are each allotted a certain district, and are expected to 
call at least once in every two weeks, if only to say ‘‘ How do you 
do ’’ to each of the business prospects, and once a month on prospect- 
ive residence business. He turns in a daily report showing the call 
made, the proper address and the amount of business secured. If no 
business is secured he states the nature of the prospective business and 
the prospects of securing in the future. 

He keeps a careful record of all prospective business, and at certain 
intervals letters are written to these and descriptive matter sent, such 
as monthly magazines, which contain interesting reading on our in- 
dustry, descriptive folders, follow-up letters, etc. 

All complaints are given to the salesman whose business it is to go 
carefully into each complaint and report to the office if he finds it 
impossible to adjust same. Each salesman is paid a commission on 
all business secured, and is penalized for all business lost in his dis- 
trict, and it is up to him to stop a cut-off. 

The increased use of the electric sign for advertising has become so 
great during the past few years that particular attention is paid to 
securing this class of business. The up-to-date storekeeper wants ad- 
vertisement of some kind over his store, but hesitates because of the 
expense, not knowing how small a sum will pay for a good gas are 
sign or an electric sign. 

We have found that, to secure the larger lamp letter and roof signs, 
it is better to have a sketch made up before approaching the customer, 
showing full details as to price of wiring, erecting and cost of elec- 
tricity per hour. This method takes up more time than the old one, 
but we have shown the prospect our plans and have probably created 
the desire. The cost of this kind of advertising is so little, compared 
with any other good method, that the comparison is very favorable 
to the lighting companies. Large roof signs of several hundred lights 
can be maintained for a trifle over $1 a day, and that same dollar 
would pay for only 5 inches single column in your newspaper, figured 
at a rate that you can seldom get in larger cities. I am not saying 
that newspaper advertising does not pay, because it is my belief that 
it does; but a good sign will supplement all such advertisements and 
triple their value. 


The author having said that his Company had until recently been 
strictly an electric company, which would account for the first para- 


graph, the President invited 
Discussion. 


The President—This very complete paper on the commercial side 
is ready for discussion. Mr. Armstrong? 

Mr. Armstrong--Mr. Curry’s paper hits the nail on the head in 
more than one instance. In directing our solicitors we keep ever- 
lastingly before them that, unless they are absolutely honest, they 
will never meet_with success; further, if we ever found that false 
statements were made by our men they could not remain with us. 
All will agree with Mr. Curry that the salesman who succeeds is the 
one who can gain the confidence of his customer, and while talking 
to him, look him straight in the eye, giving him plain, concise facts. 
Don't ‘‘ramble.”’ Likely he is a busier man than the solicitor, even 
anxious to hear you and to decide as regarding the proposition of 
fered. . Another thing we impress strongly on our solicitors: Don’t 
be ashamed to say ‘‘I don’t know,” in case asked a question you 
cannot positively answer ; but add ‘‘I will find out and let you know 
definitely.” Then, make it your business, having found out, to re- 
port back. I have no doubt a good many questions are asked by the 
prospect, knowing full well what the answer should be, simply to see 
what sort of timber the solicitor is made of or if he is trying to ‘‘ four- 
flush.” Honesty at all times not only lasts, but is like a rolling snow- 
ball. Become known asstrictly honest, the solicitor can go any where 
and be granted an audience. Yes, and like the snowball, that grows 
with each roll it makes, get more-and-more business because of his 
honesty. 

The President— Will Mr. Beebe discuss this topic? 

Mr. Beebe—I had not even thought of discussing this su bject. One 
point, however, in the paper is in regard to.the method of visiting all 
customers at least once each month. That would be quite a difficult 
thing to do in a city like Chicago. We operate commission salesmen, 





a systematic campaign. Each man is assigned to one street at a time. 
Using that as their leader they introduce larger appliarices where 
they can after they have completed their talk on the article which 
they are introducing. 
‘On motion the convention adjourned to 9:30 a.m., Thursday. ] 

(To be Continued.) 








{CONTINUED FROM PaGE 403.] 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, SOU THERN GAS ASSO- 
CIATION. 

CE 
HELD IN THE SEMINOLE HOTEL, JACKSONVILLE, FLA., APRIL 17, 18 and 
19, 1912. 





First Day—MornING S&ssION. 
Discussing the Congdon Paper. 


[For the text of the Congdon paper on ‘‘ Efforts to Please Our Cus- 

tomers and Render Efficient Service,’’ see ante, p. 403.] 
Mr. Ferrier—I believe it was Mr. Congdon who instituted this rule 
for his employees, that I think is a very good one: ‘‘ Treat every cus: 
tomer as if there was another gas company around the corner.’’ An- 
other company that I was connected with made this general rule: 
‘* Imagine that every one making a complaint is a lady and answer 
accordingly.’’ Having been requested to say a few words on this 
paper, and knowing that time is short and that others will have some- 
thing to say thereon, 1 will be as brief as possible. The paper may be 
summed wp in the statement that all of our dealings with our cus- 
tomers must be characterized by courtesy, veracity and integrity, and 
we so all agree, and continue to agree, despite the fact that we are 
probably as a class, along with our meters and other appliances, 
about the most abused creatures in the land. However, let us per- 
severe in well doing and the victory will be the greater. Each of 
these virtues—courtesy, veracity and integrity—admits of amplifica- 
tion. Integrity means we must not only supply gas of a good qual- 
ity, and be careful to supply the most efficient appliance on the 
market. Let the first requisite be efficiency. Advise all against in- 
stalling appliances that you believe would cost more in the operation 
than they could afford to pay. I believe the time is at hand when we 
will find it expedient to publish our balance sheets. Where the 
people at-large find out the cost of gas in the holder, they jump to the 
conclusion that, this being the only cost, exclaim, *‘ What robbers 
these gas companies are!” When they come to know just the num- 
ber of cents of profit per 1,000, we will note much of that feeling has 
been torn down, and the self-seeking political spouter and the no less 
self-seeking scribbler will have vastly less attention. People asa 
rule are inclined towards a square deal, and their ignorance of the 
facts is the greatest cause of our trouble with them. I will conclude 
in mentioning a specific instance: Some time ago I met a customer 
who complained in a very courteous way about a gas bill. I madea 
personal investigation and found that a workman, iu connecting the 
fuel meter (we have two rates, one for illuminating, the other for 
fuel), had hooked it to the outlet of the illuminating meter. Of 
course, you can understand what kind of a bill he had where the 
quantities were measured with one meter. I said to him: ‘* Weare 
owing you so many thousand feet of gas, and you will receive no 
bill until that is made up.”’ This advertisement later on appeared in 
our daily newspaper —it was signed by the president of a bank—and 
we did not pay for it: 

‘* Some time ago I made a great ‘blow’ about the First National 
reminding people of money that they had left with us and forgotteu 
about—nothing like blowing your own horn, you know—but the 
Rome Municipal Gas Company has beat me at my own game. At 
my home there are two meters, one for registering the illuminating 
gas and one for the fuel gas, the latter being much the cheaper—the- 
workmen in putting in the pipes and the meters left it so that fuel 
gas was registering as illuminating gas as well as fuel, with the result 
I was paying about 2} times the price for the fuel gas. It was left 
for the Gas Company people to find it out themselves, and they not 
only corrected it for the future, but they paid me back all the over- 
charge for the past year.”’ 


Mr. Zeek—The public is becoming more and more discriminating 
every day, due to the fact that salesmanship is growing to be such a 
science. As the salesman goes up and down through the streets of a 
city, knocking at the door (and there are many besides gas solicitors 





however, who accomplish that. by introducing some small article in 


jand salesmen) the householder or resident has learned to say, ‘‘ No.” 
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There was a time when they didn’t do much of that, but now they do, 
otherwise there would be no time left for the babies. Mercantile 
houses are recognizing that fact by putting on men as salesmen who 
can discriminate, therefore, we are up against quite a different propo- 
sition. Mr. Congdon gets at the facts in a decidedly good manner, a 


aa in 1834, and we are very proud of the fact that our Company has 
paid all of its debts, never owed anybody that it did not pay, and our 
word is considered as good as our bond. We impress upon our men, 
when they give their word to a customer, they are making the prom- 
ise of the Mobile Gas Company, the oldest firm in thecity. I think it 


manner that shows the splendid organization in his place. As I went’ is true of almost all gas companies, that they usually are about as old 


over my situation, trying to find something to say,,I jotted down a 
few items and compared them with his paper only to-find he had 
them all; so I can’t, add anything new..;One thing I. might quote 
concerns where we place some of our emphasis, and at what point. 
The first that suggested itself is the importance“of not allowing the 
customer to get out from us in ill humor. Of course, we don’t al- 
ways succeed in that; but such is our purpose. We undertake to not 
allow a consumer to get out feeling displeased, and always strive to 
let him know we are willing to do what we can to look into the mat 
ter and straighten ‘t up. The next point on which we seek to place 
high emphasis is in the intelligence of the person at the telephone. 
The chief clerk in our office handles the telephone, which might not 
always be advisable, but it is with us. There is a two-fold reason 
for it. First, he is or should be the most intelligent man in the office, 
and that when those orders come back to be charged on the books, 
they come right through his department. If not clear and a cus- 
tomer makes trouble about overcharges, etc., it is right there where 
it started from. We find this plan works out splendidly in reducing 
complaints and troubles with overcharges and improper filling of 
orders. We know how important it is to issue clear orders along 
that line; occasionally orders that are not clear have caused trouble. 
I like very much that idea of everybody being a salesman, which 
could be so to quite a large extent, even among shop employees, and 
it’s quite surprising, in. measuring up to,that, how many useful men 
can be developed from the shop force. We at times put into effect 
the prize.system for prospects from theshop force, giving certain 
prizes after a certain length of time for the person bringing in the 
largest number of prospects out of whom the solicitor succeeded in 
getting business. And it isn’t so much for the purpose in that case 
of new business as it is to teach them courtesy, to get at and approach 
people, and to study human nature. This is also valuable in teach- 
ing them they can do something more than mere routine work. We 
all know the importance of collectors; and.a snag we are up against 
is a collector may undo in a very few minutes the work of months of 
the solicitors, and it’s important to have the solicitors and the col- 
lectors graded equally.. I heartily indorse the idea of being anxious 
to test meters free of charge. Mr. Congdon. gives us a schedule of 
chargés under certain conditions. We place no limitations whatever 
on that, except to insist that the consumer or his representative be 
present. Even that also is flexible. Where they insist upon trust- 
ing us, it’s hardly wise, it seems, to decline that trust; so we some- 
times prove without the consumer being present. I want to say that 
that has not been burdensome, for comparatively few tests are re- 
quested compared with the large number of meters out, and I believe 
that it is very profitable in inducing good relations with the public. 
It also is interesting to know the result after things have been tried 
out. Iam very much interested in knowing what Mr. Rushin’s re- 
sults have been in keeping the domestic relations of his employees 
straight. [Applause.] 

Mr. Roome—I cannot go away from this meeting without express- 
ing my deep appreciation for the paper read by Mr. Congdon. I 
represent a young and growing community (Miami) now in its in- 
fancy in the gas industry. . Four or 5 years ago, a plant was started 
which it was thought would be sufficient for the wants of the com- 


munity. In a short time, though, it became overcrowded, and that | with the people, and I believe we are getting right. 


overcrowding led to our employees not taking as much pains to sat- 
isfy the customers as they should have done. Wenow have increased 
our plant by extending it, and we have an up to-date plant. 
been associated with it only a few months, but during that time and 


and active concerns as ‘any that exist ‘in their communities, having 
probably the second or third largest investment in the community, 
wherefore, one of the largest taxpayers in the community. I believe 
if that point is impressed upon the men, who in turn mention it to 
the public, they cannot fail-to increase the dependence and the belief 
that the public has in a gas company. [Applause.] 

Mr. De Freese—The greatest value of Mr. Congdon’s paper is par 
ticularly along the lines of educating the people, which he does 
through his organization. The success of any company depends very 
much upon educating the masses, meaning the people with whom 
they deal, particularly so in the gas or electric interest, owing to the 
fact of the growing antipathy against corporations and other public 
utilities companies. All through it Mr. Congdon tells us it is his 
effort to have the ¢ustomer know what heis buying and how to use 
it. Inaddition, care is taken that people not capable of giving infor- 
mation to the public will not give such information, and I think that 
is good. I don’t think it is good policy for all employees to give in- 
formation to customers or to the public, because many times they 
misrepresent unintentionally, thus getting the company in bad re- 
pute. We should start at our offices, and I think each office repre- 
sentative here should weigh very carefully all those things carried in 
Mr. Congdon’s paper. We ought to be very careful when beginning 
to do business with a customer. If he knows exactly that which he is 
buying and then knows how to use it, through the company having 
taught him, is the prime factor. It devolves upon the company to 
teach its employees, and the company should have some sort of edu- 
cational factors. After all, it’s the duty of the manager to see that 
his men are properly educated in their different lines, to see that 
capable foremen are placed at the head of departments, and to see 
that employees, as far as consistent, know how to discharge their 
obligations to the public. I think these are the things considered 
vitally in Mr. Congdon’s paper, which I think is a splendid one, and 
while it doesn’t point directly to any of these spegific cases, it does on 
the whole. 

Mr. White—This paper is to me one of the most valuable that will 
come before our Association, and I say that, after having read it 
carefully prior t> coming here, and after hearing Mr. Congdon's able 
presentation, I think there is no other asset in any company so valu- 
able as that of common courtesy. I don‘t know whether all of us 
fully realize how easy it is to become discourteous over the telephone. 
Waiting at a telephone one minute seems to cause us to feel the time 
has been 30 minutes, and that time is never so valuable as when we 
are waiting to get a response from the switchboard. Now, about 
putting people at the telephone switchboard? In our own case, we 
see that they are chosen carefully, that their voices are not too 
sharp, and that they are able to make the proper reply to a proper 
or improper inquiry over the phone. We spend many thousands of 
dollars to save 1 or 2 cents per 1,000 in the manufacture of gas, and 
we spend many thousands of dollars to put it through the con- 
sumers’ meter, yet an improper response from any one in a company 
many times undoes the saving of 1 or 2 cents per 1,000 in the retort 
house by the loss of a very valuable consumer. We want to be in a 
position at all times to have the consumer feeling that he is getting 
the. best end of it. We are spending many thousands to get right 
I believe people 
think and believe that a progressive gas company gives them as 
as square a deal as when they go elsewhere to buy a pound of sugar, 


I have|some yards of dry goods, or any other commodity. This Association 


should extend to Mr. Congdon a most hearty vote of thanks. I pro- 


from the beginning I learned most of what Mr. Congdon has said as pose to get several copies of his paper, handing one to every man in 


to the inefficiency and inattention of employets to our customers. 


Mr. Congdon strikes the nail right on the head, and I am more than| contact with the consumer. 


our company who, through being the head of department, comes in 
We can’t do too much of that work. 


1,0.0 times over repaid for coming here, just for the teaching of |We can make gas, but if we don’t get it to the consumer in good 
this paper, for myself and for the stockholders of my Company. I} grace we are losing. 


tender my thanks personally to Mr. Congdon, and consider we are| 


under great obligation te him. [Applause.] 
The President—Any further discussion, gentlemen? 


Mr. Davis—One point in Mr. Congdon’s paper that has not been re- 


Mr. Walker -I cannot fail to express my observation of the im- 
portance of a sweet voice at the telephone. My wife buys groceries 
from a certain concern because a sweetvoiced lady answers the 
*phone, and often I want to do it myself. (Laughter.) Another 


ferred, to although every one of his men speak of it, is the absolute in- point that suggests itself to which I would like to-call your attention 
tegrity of the Company. The Mobile Gas Company is the-oldest | —it is not new, perhaps, to a great many of you—comes through a 
institution in the town, having been started in 1834, We delivered| happening in our office. A man complained at our charging him a 
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minimum bill, and our chief clerk, instead of saying to him, ‘‘ Oh, 
that’s the rule of the company,’ took him into the office and ex- 
plained to him carefully the investment we have in the way of ser- 
vice pipe and meter, and the readiness-to-serve, never one minute 
mentioning “‘ the rules of the Company.’’ The custemer went away 
satisfied we had a right to expect a fair return upon this investment 
that we had at his house; and since that occurrence I have cautioned 


and instructed our men in every department, never, under any con®} 


ditions, to refer to ‘‘the rules of the company ;’’ instead, to go at it 
carefully and explaim the reasons why we.should do these things. 
[Applause. ] ; 

The President—We will be glad to have any further discussion. I 
would like to hear from some of the practical men (fitters or solicitors) 
who meet these people. 


Mr. Davis—Pardon me for getting up a second time, but it occurred 
to me that if some people not familiar with the gas industry should 
be listening to our discussion, they might think the gas men had 
many complaints and much trouble with the public. I believe the 
chief reason we have complaints (and we may always expect more 
or less of these) is in the fact that the man who sells electricity and 
gas through a meter is about the only merchant who cannot itemize 
his bills. The people have to trust us, because we cannot itemize 
our bill, as every other merchant can itemize. Hence we must have 
greater trust from the public than any other merchant needs. 


[On motion of Mr. White, seconded by Mr. Ferrier, a hearty vote 
of thanks, taken by rising, was passed to Mr. Congdon for his able 
and interesting paper. } 


The President then announced the appointment of the foll owing 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


Nominating.—R? C. Congdon, Atlanta, Ga.; M. A. Bowlin, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; V. B. Day, Montgomery, Ala. ; 8. E. DeFreese, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. ; MacD. Dexter, Columbus, Ga. 

_Auditing.—Harry Hanson, Mobile. Ala. ; Frank Cooper, Jackson 
ville, Fla. ; R. J. Maguire, Tampa, Fla. 

'. President’s Address.—S. W. Brown, Columbia, S. C.; A. W. 
Young, Knoxville, Tenn. ; C. F. Zeek, Pensacola, Fla. 

Telegram of Felicitation Centenary Celebration, Gas Lighting in 
America.—R. M. Redding, Macon, Ga ; C. A. Case, Chicago, IIls. ; 
Harry Schall, Detroit, Mich. 

Obituary.—S. E. DeFreese, Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. C. Congdon, 
Atlanta, Ga.; John Parker, Rockford, Ills. picid Sie Sn 

An adjournment to 2 P.M. was then ordered. 


(To be Continued. 








Gas as a Fuel. 





[Prepared by a ‘‘ MANCHESTER MAN,’’] 


The views of English gas engineers on recent developments of gas 
engineering are summarized below. It has been realized during re- 
cent years that gas, which has hitherto been mainly considered as an 
illuminant, is becoming more and more a fuel, due to a considerable 
and increasing extent, that its illuminating qualities will be derived 
primarily from its heating or fuel characteristics. The process by 
which gas is now being so successfully used as a fuel for illuminat- 
ing purposes is of high pressure, which yields a very considerable 
increase in the efficiency for lighting, which has hitherto been avail- 
able; it also provides important advantages for furnace work. The 
high pressure system also suggests the means towards a considerable 
reduction in distribution costs. In large areas provided with elec- 
trical supply from a central power station, the current is invariably 
transmitted at a high pressure to a number of distributing centers, at 
which it is reduced for local distribution. In the United States, 
where natural gas is distributed over large areas, the same procedure 
is followed, as the pressure at the central station may be as high as 
8 to 400 pounds per square inch, and in England and elsewhere 
‘*Mond”’ gas is distributed at a high prsssure, the supply pressure at 
the consumers’ premises ranging from 5 pounds to 10 pounds per square 
inch. The distribution of gas under pressure is the new feature on 
which stress is laid, because the gas industry, except as applied to 
special industrial processes, has hitherto been built up on the assump- 
tion that the most valuable property of a gas was its natural illumi- 
nating power. "s 
. Now, we must consider gas from a new point of view. The gas at 
present is ccn mcn)y made for urban use, at ordinary works, exdis 
present produced by heating suitable and generally somewhat ex- 
pensive coal in closed retorts, giving an average result of 12,000 
cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, and having aclear calorific value 
of 500 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot, with in addition a coke yield of 65 per 
cent. ; with smaller quantities of tar, ammonia and other by-pro- 
ducts. But when a purely heating gas is required, other processes 
are more generally followed and some form of so-called producer 
gas is made, The term producer gas covers a considerable variety of 





gases, but there is an essential difference between them and ordinary 
town or coke oven gas; as the latter has about four times the heat- 
ing value of producer gas of equal volume and it follows that on a 
heating value basis it is cheaper to distribute although more costly 
to manufacture. This suggests that for purely lighting purposes the 
retort gas should be distributed with producer gas made from the re- 
sultant coke for heating and power. A producer gas is made by the 
partial combuStion of coal; whereas town and coke oven gases are 
mainly hydrogen and hydrocarbon distilled from coal, the mass of 
the carbon in which remains’ behind as coke. ‘This distinction is 
fundamental, ‘and although there are other important factors to be 
considered it is evident in a géneral way that producer gases start 
with an advantage over the distilled or retort gases. As is well 
known where retorts are used, 60 to 70 per cent. of the fuel is subject 
to an expensive manufacturing process, which does not add to its 
commercial value to any extent except in the case of coke ovens, 
where the coke is made for metallurgical purposes and the gas ma 
be and very frequently is, a waste product. 
The kind of producer gas most suitable as a fuel depends upon the 
use to which the fuel has to be put. Where the highest temperatures 
are required, water gas, preferably applied on the regenerative prin- 
ciple, is most used. For general furnace work a simple producer gas, 
made by blowing air, together with a small amount of steam, through 
incandescent coal, is taken direct whilst hot from the producers to 
the furnace. Originally steam was not blown into the producer un- 
less for the purpose of creating a pressure of air under the fuel grate. 
At the present time, however, a proportion of steam is used, and if 
the producers are situated-a considerable distauce away from the fur- 
naces it is invariably supplied. Without entering deeply into the 
theory of producer gas, the reason for the injection of steam may be 
briefly referred to. Apart from*the secondary reactions which take 
place when air is blown through a deep bed of incandescent‘coal, 
partial combustion takes place and a mixture of inert nitrogen from 
the air and carbon monoxide, derived from the reaction of the oxygen 
of the air on the carbon, of the fuel, results. When this gas is burned 
it will generate 70 per cent. of the heat originally existing in the coal. 
The other 30 per cent. of the heat has been generated in the producer 
and shows itself in the high temperature of the gases leaving the pro- 
ducer. If these gases'are immediately burnt-in the furnaces this 
high temperature is useful, and a part of the 30 per cent. is usefully 
recovered, but if the gas is cooled down, this 30 per cent. is lost. If, 
however, steam is blown into the producer with the air, part of this 
30 per cent. generated heat is spent in causing the steam and the-coal 
to react. Asa result of these reactions a mixture of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen is produced, which adds to the total amount of heat 
which can be obtained when the resultant gas is burned. On the 
other hand, of course, the gas as it leaves the producer is at a reduced 
temperature as compared with that from the air-blown producer ; 
which means to say that the heat gained in one direction is lost in the 
other. 

It has been experimentally ascertained that there is a limit to the 
amount of steam which can be usefully injected, considered purely 
from a heating point of view. Should it be intended te use the gas 
in gas engines, or to distribute it through mains, it is essential that 
it should, be sent out in a clean and cool condition, and that all the 
heat in the gas due to the temperature at which it leaves the producer 
is lost. It follows that as much heat as possible must be converted 
by the use of steam into the other form and, for that reason, the air 
blown producer is not so frequently employed at the present time, at 
least in England. There is, however, another factor, which has to 
be considered, for most but by no means all coals and carbonaceous 
fuels contain nitrogen, which can be recovered in the form of am- 
monium sulphate from the gas generated in the producer; the yield 
of ammonia depénds upon the temperature of the producer, and in 
order to obtain a large yield a very large amount of steam is blown 
into the producer, with the result that both the total heat in the gas 
and that per cubic foot are reduced below the maximum. The retort 
or the distillation method can be arranged to give a greater yield of 
by-products, or at least a more varied yield than the producer method, 
and with the net cost of gas tending more and more to depend upon 
the by-products, it may happen that a combination of the two pro- 
cesses will prove most useful, the hot coke from the retorts being at 
once transferred to a producer and then blown with air and steam to 
give producer gas. Apart from the process of manufacture other 
changes would seem to be desirable, particularly in distribution, the 
cost of which forms a considerable proportion of the outlay incurred 





by consumsers. 
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Management & Commercial Methods. 


A Nove. Use ror Water Gas Tar.—The Conestoga Traction Com- 
pany, of Lancaster, Pa., of which corporation Mr. C. Edgar Titzel is 
General Manager, has recently been using. water gas tar on its road- 
ways toexcellent advantage for the purpose of killing weeds, settling 
the dust and beautifying the track. The Conestoga Traction Com- 
pany has 162 miles of city and suburban track, covering. practically 
the whole of Lancaster County. 


The Lancaster Gas Light and Fuel Company (an allied Company 
operated under the same management) makes water gas, and, until 
last year, the tar, which as a by-product, was never utilized in any 
way, except for burning under the boilers. When used in this way 
- it necessitated constant repairing of the boilers; so, after a time, it 

was decided best to stop using it for this purpose and to try to find a 
better market for it. 


Shortly thereafter experiments were made with the tar. The entire 
works’ yard, in which it took considerable labor was taken up in 
keeping the weeds down, being sprinkled with it, as well as the 
street fronting the Company’s property. The tar was found to settle 
dust fairly well and to effectually kills the weeds. The tar was put 


on last July since which time not a single weed has made its ap- 
pearance. 


This fact was called to the attention of Mr. H. W. Crawford, En- 
gineer, Conestoga Traction Company. Shortly thereafter a small 
‘tank and sprinkler were fitted on a truck,.and the work of sprinkling 
. the track was begun. - It was soon found to work so well that a tank 
car holding 1,000 gallons was built and preparations were made to 
oil the entire roadway. Shortly afterwards another car was secured, 
so that the Company now has two sprinkler cars and is prepared to 
carry on the work to excellent advantage. 


The tar, which is stored in the gas works relief holder, is pumped 
from there into a small tank; and from this tank through a 2 inch 
line for about 6v(' feet to the tank car, which is placed on the trolley 
siding situated on the works’ property. 


The tank car is simply a small tank, about 4 feet in diameter and 
15 feet long, placed on an old truck. At one end a 2inch hole is 
tapped in the bottom of the tank and connected up by a 2 inch line 
with the sprinkler. A plug-stop is placed in the line, so that the tar 
_can be turned on or off. 
The sprinkler is a piece of 2-inch iron pipe, capped at either end, 
and just the width ofa tie. It is supported by two adjustable rods, 
' which regulate the distance of the sprinkler above the rail, and is at- 
tached to the outlet of the tank by a 2-inch hose. On the bottom of 
the pipe, for use as the sprinkler, are three rows of + inch holes, 
staggered, so that when the tar is turned on a constant_and uniform 
stream is thrown across the entire track. The part of the sprinkler 
directly above the rail is blanked to prevent any tar from getting 
on the rail. A 2-inch wire, flue-brush is fastened to a %-inch pipe, 
and this is run through the sprinkler at intervals so as to clear out 
the leaves or other refuse which, collecting, tends to stop up the 
holes. 


The tank cars cost about $100 each, the tank holding 1,000 gallons 
being purchased for $68. Old wheels and lumber were used in the 
construction of the trucks. 


The Gas Company had about 200,000 gallons of the tar in stock, so 
that the Conestoga Traction Company has been enabled to oil prac- 
ticall its entire roadway. 


The tar is sold to the Conestoga Traction Company for 2 cents per 
gallon, just as it comes from the relief holder, very little trouble 
having been experienced with water. The tank car is pulled by a 
motor car, with a crew of three men; motorman, conductor and 
brakeman ; the conductor and. brakeman acting as oilers while the 
sprinkling is being done. 

It has been found to take a little less than 3,000 gallons of tar per 
mile of track, the total cost of the tar as applied being about $6v to 
$65 per mile of track. There are a number of stretches of track on 
which the tar was applied last year, and this year, in spite of many 
and heavy rains, the weeds have failed to make their appearance. 
Much of the track is alongside the turnpikes which are much travelled 
and very dusty, and so it has had a very severe test. 


Previously it took a number of men in the summer to do nothing 
but pull weeds, and it is practically impossible to keep the weeds 
down in this way without spending an unwarranted sum of money. 
The tar, in addition to absolutely killing the weeds, is also believed 
to lengthen the life of the ties, although this cannot be definitely 
stated until more time has elapsed. The tar carries with it a slight 
odor of gas, but this soon disappears and is in nowise ebjectionable. 


It is estimated that this oiling of the track will cause considerable 
saving in the maiutenance of way, at the same time keeping it in 
much better shape than heretofore. It is believed that one applica- 
tion of the tar will last for 2 years, and that after several applications 
the roadbed will be so saturated that the growth of the weeds will! be 
stopped for a considerable length of time. 

There is no reason why trolley companies and gas companies can- 
not be mutually benefitted by the use of tar for this purpose; the 
trolley companies securing a first-class weed killer, and the gas com- 
;panies a profitable market for their by-product, profitable, because 

, the tar can be sold in this way without any preparation whatever. 











Items of Interest 
FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 











AT the annual meeting of the shareholders in the corporation co1- 
trolling the public utilities of Montreal, Canada, it was developed 
that the Directors had purchased a site for an auxiliary gas plant in 
the West End of the city in the district of cote St. Paul. It was als» 
noted that the concessions during the year in the rates for gas a) 
electric currents amounted to something over 1 per cent. on tiie 
capital stock. After Mr. H. Gordon Strathy had, on behalf of tic 
shareholders, congratulated the Board on its very successful man.- 
agement of the Company’s affairs, the retiring Board was named iv 
succeed itself; and later on the Board reorganized by naming tiie 
executives of last year. 





“T. V. M.,” writing from Rochester, N. Y., under date of the Si 
inst., says: ‘*‘ Last Thursday a number of the residents and properiy 
owners of Cayuga, N. Y., appeared before the Public Service Com- 
mission for the District sitting in Seneca Falls, and advanced argii- 
ment supporting their petition that the gas rate in Cayuga should be 
reduced. The complainants were also represented by counsel in thie 
person of Mr. L. G. Haskins, of Geneva. The gas rate in Cayuga is 
$1.50 per 1,000, and the supply is obtained from a high pressure line 
connecting Geneva with Auburn. Mr. W. N. Rumble, a former 
Clerk of the Village Board of Cayuga, declared that, when the Com- 
pany some years ago obtained the right to lay the mains, its repre- 
sentative promised that the gas rate would te put at $1 per 1,000, us 
soon as the system was established. Mr. Rumble, however, naively 
added that ‘ that provision was not included in the franchise terms.’ 
Mr. Henry L. Coleman, who is in charge of the Auburn concern and 
its subsidiaries, positively asserted there was no profit to the Com- 
pany in selling gas at $1 50, as only 48 consumers were on the lines. 
Commissioner Sague rendered no decision in the premises, although 
he did, in off-hand way, so speak as to incline his hearers to the view 
that he would not favor any changein thecharge. He did, however, 
order the Company to install any services regularly applied for which 
did not require the placing of over 200 feet of pipe per consumer.”’ 





We understand that Mr. John F. Stratton, formerly in the office 
service of the United Gas and Electric Company, of New Albany, 
Ind.—he has been actively engaged in the confectionery business for 
a year or so—is slated to succeed Mr. R. W. Waite as Treasurer of 
the Company. 





Mr. JoHN BOELTER, since 1898 in the employment of the Water- 
town (Wis.) Gas and Electric Company, resigned his position with 
that corporation in order to accept the management of the local 
building known as St. Henry’s Hall. 





AT the annual meeting of the shareholders in the Georgetown 
(D. C.) Gas Light Compa ny, the officers elected were: Directors, S. 1. 
Brown, George L Nicholson, W. B. Orme, R. H. Goldsborough, C. P. 
Williams, R. D. Weaver, W. A. Leetch and H.H Flather. The only 
change is the substitution of Mr. C. P. Williams for Mr. William A. 
Mearns. However, the change is rather nominal than real in that 
both gentlemen are in partnership in another business. 





Me. Wituram H. Syow, who took charge of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Gas and Edison Electric Light plants last Saturday, will not 
have much trouble hereafter in keeping accurate measure of the 
flight of time. This occurs to us from the fact that, a week or so be 
fore he made the journey to New Bedford, several of hs men in thie 
operating ranks of those who keep the Holyoke (Mass.) gas and elec 
tric light plants going, calledon him. The delegation was headed by 
the veteran *‘ Pat.’’ Curran who, having intercepted the ‘‘Super.,” 
handed to the latter a beautifully put together example of an Elgi: 
watch of up-to-date make. ‘* Pat.’’ made a presentation speech tha; 
was really pathetic, and the ‘‘Super.’’ had about all he could dot» 
make an appropriate speech expressive of his surprise and apprecia 
tion. 





Me. Sumyer B. StiLes, more or less of a New York city attorne) 
has instituted suit in the Supreme Court against the Consolidate: 
Gas Company, of New York, seeking to recover the sum of $4,625 «s 
penalty for shutting off his gas when he refused to pay the $1 raie 
per 1,000 cubic feet when the question of the legality of such rate ws 





being tested in the courts. Stiles seems to have a case of the flimsiest 
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sort, since he paid the $1 rate for a period of 15 months, at the end of 
which spell the Company cut off his supply, because of his refusal to 
pay the excess. The gas was shut off in October, 1907, and was turned 
on again in December, 4 years afterwards. He sues under the statute 
providing a penalty of $10 for the first day without gas, plus $5 for 
each day thereafter that he was precluded from its use. 





ConsTRUCTION work on the electric division of the proposed gas and 
electric plants of the Harvard-Ayer Gas and Electric Company, Har- 
vard, Mass., has been commenced. The owners declare that the gas 
plant section will be commenced in August. Mebbe so. 





Messrs. Huroninson & DenHam are the architects who have de- 
signed the plan for the Mobile (Ala.) Gas Company’s up-to-date, new 
office building, that is now in course of erection at the site on Davis 
avenue and Marmotte street. 





THE stockholders of the Cincinnati Gas Transportation Company 
have elected four new Directors in the persons of Messrs. J. B. 
Foraker, Jr., C. F. Windsick, F. B. Enslow, Chas. P. Taft and H. L. 
Brennenan. The Directors in turn elected executives: President, J. 
B. Foraker ; Vice-President, F. B. Enslow ; Treasurer, M. E. Moch; 
Secretary, Theodore Claus. 





JupGe HOL.isTER is responsible for the order issued the 5th inst., 
extending time for sale of the properties of the Hamilton (O.) Gas and 
Electric Company to the 9th prox. 





Some of the provisions of the franchise, passed to the proprietors 
of the old Elgin (Ills.) American Gas Company by the Commissioners 
of Elgin, which will be voted on by the citizens of Elgin the 29th 
inst., are these: The grant is to last 40 years, beginning with date of 
adoption by the people, providing Company within 30 days files ac- 
ceptance and bond of $25,000, and a further $25,000 as part of bonus 
to city : 


Gas Rate.—95 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, net, as now, until Jan. 1, 
1913, after which it will be 90cents, net. That figure to be the maxi- 
mum under the ordinance ; a minimum charge of 50 cents a month to 
be granted when consumers fail to use more than 500 feet. 

Rate Arbitration.—Rate to be arbitrated every 5 years for period 
of 5 years next succeeding. An arbitrator to be appointed by Coun- 
cil, another by the Company, and a third by these two. If Company 
fails to appoint arbitrator, or if two cannot agree on third, the choice 
shall fall upon the senior Judge of U.8. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Circuit which embraces Illinois. If any city in district be given a 
lower rate than Elgin, the consumers of Elgin shall be given a like 
price. But the Company may supply to the Watch Company and 
other manufacturers at lower than the general prices. 

Bonus.— Company to pay city $65,000, $25,000 within 30 days after 
franchise is adopted by the people, and $1,000 on January Ist of each 
year, beginning with Jan. 1, 1913. This $25,000 is to be used in pay- 
ing for the construction of a water standpipe on public account. 

Gas Plant Removal.—No gas is to be manufactured in Elgin after 
January 1, 1915, the present plant to be used only as an emergency 
ene for Elgin’s gas users after that date. 

Purchase by City.—The city may purchase the Elgin gas proper- 
ties at any time by giving a year’s written notice of intention. If 
city and Company are unable to agree on price, that shall be fixed 
by an arbitration committee ; but city does not waive right to ac- 


quire. properties by condemnation, if desired. And in arriving at 


price only value of tangible properties shal] be considered. 


Reserve Right to Regulate.—The city waives no right to regulate 


price, quality, purity or mode of distribution of gas, which it now 
has or may acquire. No rights vested at any time in any commission 
or board by State law are waived ; and if a State public utilities law 


ever exempts from operation companies then having franchises, the 


present franchise is abruptly terminated. 
Quality of Gas.—Not less than 600 B.T.U., gross, and 16-candle 
power, determined by carefully prescribed method. 
Purity of Gas.—Must be free from sulphuretted hydrogen and per- 


centage of carben monoxide, sulphur and ammonia is carefully 


regulated. 


Pressure.— Uniform and well governed pressure between certain 
defined limits. provided. Mains must be maintained of adequate 


capacity for pressure, and must be made and kept in efficient state. 
Meter Inspection.—Company to refund proportionate amount on 


limit under the present statutes prevailing in this respect. Slot meters 
must be installed at request of patrons not behind in bills. 





Me. Caarues A. Detwiter, the compe tint Secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Water Heater Company, has announced that he relinquished 
that official connection with the named corporation Saturday last. 
Mr. Detwiler has served the Company since the reor ganization of the 
Company in 1907. Hereafter he will be located in San Francisco, as 


Special Representative for the Pacific Slope, of the Pittsburgh Water 
Heater Company, and will also be associated with the Joseph Thieben 
Company, of San Francisco, in the capacity of Manager of its exten- 
sive water meter sales’ division. This change of base will undoubt- 
edly surprise many of ‘‘ Det’s”’ legion of friends, but of this he may 
be sure—everyone of the legion wishes him the best of good luck 
wherever he goes. 


PRESIDENT JNO. W. ELLIs, of the Providence (R. I.) Gas Company, 
has returned from his jaunt through Europe, which kept him 41 days 
from home. This journeying was made especially with the view of 
acquiring current knowledge respecting gas practice in the large 
European centers, more particularly perhaps in Germany, France 


and Switzerland, and with especial reference to the best favored sys- 
tems of coal carbonizing under vertical methods. That Mr. Ellis has 
completely mastered the way of not speaking until the proper time 
has arrived, would seem borne out in this. Hardly had he recovered 
his normal state of breathing, which was a bit disorganized on ac 
count of a brisk ride to his office, when a reporter of the local ‘‘ Bul- 
letin *’ appeared on the scene, and relieved himself at short range of a 
volley of queries as to what he had observed while in Europe. To 
these fore-and-aft shots President Ellis replied: ‘‘A statement of 
what I observed while in Europe probably would be of no general 
interest, for it is doubtful if anyone not engaged in the gas business 
would understand what might be said. Besides it is too early to talk 
ubout the gas works in Europe, for the information obtained is pot 
yet in shape for consideration.”’ 








Miss Georaia M. Le Van has resigned the task of editing the pub- 
lication entitled ‘‘ Gas,’ which is printed monthly in connection with 
the interests and doings of the employees of the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa. Her successor is Mr. J. Victor Kline. 





Tus Nashville (Tenn.) Gas and Heating Company, having taken 
over the plant and franchises of the Nashville Gas Company, has 
given notice of the making of a 6 millions bond issue to Girard Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia. Of this } will be issued immediately, and 
the balance will be emitted from time to time as the necessities of the 
Company are increased. The bonds will bear 5 per cent. interest, and 
will mature May 1, 1937. After May 1, 1927, the Company will pay to 
the Trustee the sum of $25,000 each year to be held as a sinking fund, 
and bonds will be called in by the monies in the fund for redemption, 
at a price not to go above 105 and accrued interest. 





Mr. H. M. Papst, General Manager of the Portland (Ore.) Cum- 
pany, has been authorized to construct a new gas works, that will 
have a capacity of 15,000,000 cubic feet per diem. And the p'anning 
also provides for a rearranging of the distributing system (including 
6 miles of high pressure delivery lines) that means, when finished, 
an addition of perhaps 60 miles to the existing total. Preliminary 
work has been underway since May 2list, and the end will not be 
until well into 1913. The entire work is under the planning and di- 
rection of Mr. Papst. 





Mr. Wo. F. Croston, formerly in the service of the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Railway and Light Company, has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Watertown (N. Y.) Gas Light Company. Mr. Croston is a 
graduate of the University of Rochester (Class of 1904), and has been 
with the Rochester Railway and Light Company, up to the 16th inst. 





THE Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, O., has been awarded 
contracts for silica retorts and settings, to be installed in the works 
at Ogden, Utah; Grand Junction, Cal. ; and Sterling, Ills. The Gas 
Machinery Company now has a large number of silica retorts and 
settings in successful operation, all of which are giving the best of 
satisfaction. 


Mr. H. M. WaLwLack and associates, of Detroit, Mich., are the likely 
ones to secure the franchise grant for the construction and operation 
of a gas plant at or in Corpus Christi, Tex. The tentative planning 
bases the cost of a suitable manufacturing and distributing system at 
this point at $100,000. 

Hints from Boston, Mass., are to the effect that the contract between 


the authorities of that city and the Rising Sun Street Lighting Com- 
pany for the‘public lighting will be extended for a period of 6 months, 











bills for 3 months‘past, if meter is found running fast—outside of 


from August 1, 1912. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 


— 


‘* Off again,’’ is the report for the week in 
connection with Consolidated gas, the trading 
shows a loss in that period of 1 per cent. in 
the bid price. It came in to-day (Friday) at 
141 to 141}. It surely is cheap enough for 
anyone to take a try in it. 

Brooklyn Union, on the other hand, is up 
+ point, the figures showing 144 to 1444. The 
Company gains all the time in number of 
consumers, and in increase per capita. Cer- 
tainly the latter is evidence of stability that 
brooks no cross-questioning. Peoples, of 
Chicago, in its rated price bears evidence of 
the cleverness with which Mr. Sullivan is 
holding down his job. Lacledes are attract- 
ing little attention, although the quoted 
figures should be positively tempting. The 
U. G. IL.’s current quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent. is payable the 15th prox. 








Gas Stocks. 





Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. 


11465 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY. 


oor 


JUNE 17. 


pts. 
SS All communications will receive particular 
attention. 
&S The following quotations are based on the par 
value of $100 per share : 


N. Y. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Ashed 





























Consolidated Gas Co.........878,177,000 100 141 14Le 
Central Union Gas Co, — 
Ist 5’s, due 1972,J.&J...... 8,000,000 1,000 103 105 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— ” 
Con. 5’s, due 1982, M. & 8... 1,000,000 1,000 105 106 
Mutual Gas Co,....sse0se0s++5 8,600,000 100 165 175 





New Amsterdam Gas Co.— Essex and Hudson Gas Pie. 6,500,000 — 133 136 
ist Con. 5’s, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 101 1023¢ | Fort WAyNe.....e.eseeeeeee-- 2,000,000 - =- - 
New York & Richmond Gas - Bonds ....+.+00.. 2,000,000 — 55 - 
Co. (Staten Island)........ 1,500,000 100 3 50 | Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 
lst Mtg. Gold Bds.5 p. ct... 1,590,000 — 9% 100% lst Mtg. 5°S...cccscevesseeee 1,850,000 13000 100 101 
New York and East River— BRANABIUE... cece. coccccscccscee §6TORNEO 25 190 200 
1st 5's, due 1944,J.&J...... 8,500,000 1,000 108 105 | Hudson County Gas Co., of 
Con, 5's, due 1945, J. & J.. 1,500,000 — 100 New Jersey.....e.sseee++++ 10,500,000 — 130 188 
Northern Union— 6 Bonds, 5’s....+. 10,500,000 — 10% 106 
Ist 5's, due 1927,J.&J... .. 1,260,000 1,000 100 102 Indianapolis ......+ee0e-e+05 2,000,000 - - 38 
Standard.....scccece sevesees- 5,000,000 100 8) 70 ‘ Bonds, 5’8.....+. 2,650,000 — 104% 105 
Preferred....scsssseccsseees 5,000,000 100 99 100 | Jackson GasCo........+0.... 250,000 50 8 rs 
lst Mtg.5’s,due 1980,M.& N. 1,500,000 1,000 103 105 ad lst Mtg. 6’s..... 290,000 1,000 91 95 
The Brooklyn Union ....... 15,000,000 1,000 144 14444x | Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
ist Con.6’s,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 — 10% 107 Of Missouri........00...00. 5,000,000 100 — 86 
paste, «6 RD. a _ Bonds, 1st 5°8......-.++008 3,822,000 1,000 99 102 
Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis. . 10,000,000 100 105 1063 
Out-of-Town Companies. Preferred.....ss.ccscsees 2%300,006 100 114 120 
Bay State....cccccccceseeeee-+ 50,000,000 50 56 BondS,...00 sesseeesseee+: 10,000,000 1,000 10236 108 
~ Income Bonds.,... 2,000,000 1,000 — 75 | Lafayette Gas Co., Ind...... 1,000,000 100 — 60 
Binghampton Gas Works.... 450,000 100 — _ Bonds.... ssseescesesssses 1,000,000 1,000 60 65 
= Ist Mtg. 5’s......... 509,000 1,000 97 100 | Lowisville........cseseeeeesses 2,570,000 50 143 145 
Boston United Gas Co.— Madison Gas and Electric Co. 
lst Series S. F. Trust.,... 7,000,000 1,000 82 85 » Ist Mtg. 6’s......... 400,000 1,000 106 10834 
_ ee. 7 * 40. 8,000,000 1,000 473 650 | Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
Buffalo City Gas Co......... 5,500,000 100 5 8 ies, Of BOStON,......+2-.000+ 26,000,000 106 954 91 
Bonds, 5°8 ..ce-sesseeeess 5,250,000 1,000 59 60 Preferred .....0.+s000+++ 26,000,000 100 %4 945% 
Capital, Sacramento,........ 500,000 5 85 Montreal Gas Co., Canada.. 2,000,000 100 208 210 
Bonds (6's)......see0.005- 150,000 1000 — — | Nashville Gas Light Co...... 1,000,000 100 110 — 
Chicago Gas Co, Guaranteed Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co, 6,000.000 — 97 98 
Gold BondS....éce.see00.+++ 7,660,000 1,000 104 106% Bonds, 68... .seeeeees+ 6,000,000 — 127 128 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric New Haven Gas Co.......... 5,000,000 25 182 19) 
CO. .corcsccccccccccccccesccs S00,000 100 87 90 | Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Columbus (O.) Gas Co., lst CHICAZO.....-seceeeesseeee++ 20,000,000 100 114 114% 
Mortgage Bonds...,....... 1,500,000 1,000 96 98 Ist Mortgage........+++++ 20,100,000 1,000 102 102% 
Columbus (0.) Gas Lt. & 2d vi srecsecscecee 24000,000 1,000 104 _ 
Heating Co.......essse00-- 1,682,750 100 90% 91 | Rochester Gas & Electric Co, 2,150,000 50 «88 ~_ 
Preferred ....05 .sse+erees 9,026,500 100 75% 80 Preferred.....cesese-eoees 2,150,000 50 118 -- 
Consumers, Toronto,........ 2,000,000 50 200 204 Consolidated 5’s.......... 2,000,000 — 104% 105% 
Consolidated, Baltimore..., 13,460,084 ~ — | Pacific Gas and Electric Co, 15,500,000 — bi 65% 
Mortgages, 5’s........... 8,400,000 — — | St. Joseph Gas Co.— 
General Mortgage 444.... 10,661,000 _ _ Ist Mtg. 5°S....00--0+ee008 1,000,000 1,000 9 98 
Con. Gas Co., Baltimore —— — 
City, £Bh..0 cocccccccesccce 2,751,000 == =_ DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Consolidated Gas Co.of N.J. 1,000,000 100 16 on 
Con, Mt@.5'6.....0++0000- 976,000 1,000 94 96 Orrice oF THE UniTEp Gas IMPROVEMENT Co., 
BODES, sccccceccccscccccces 75,000 - - 100 N. W. Corner Broap anpD ARCH STs., 
Detroit City Gas Co......... 6,580,000 es 50 PHILADELPHIA, June 12, 1912. 
Detroit Gas Co.,5’s........+. 881,000 1,000 75 0 |, — spe gd By Fn | peony AM rng: tag 
Prior Lien 5°s...,.... 5,619,000 1,000. 97 10044 1912, to shechbanders of accok. ph the Ghose of Tbe dy 
Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., June 29, 1912, Checks will be mailed. 
Chicago, Bonds........+... 2,000,000 1,000 — 101 1932-4 LEWIS LILLIE, Treasurer. 























MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 








American Gas Institute.—Annual meeting, October 16 to 18, 1912. Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Officers: President, Ira ©. Copley, Aurora, Ills. 
Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdell, 29 West 39th st., N. Y. City. 





Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting and Gas Show, Toronto, Aug. 26th to Sept. 


7, 1912. Officers: President, Arthur Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 





Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—_Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. 
1912. Officers: President, R. M. Searle, Rochester, N, Y.; Secretary, C. H. B. Chapin, 
29 W. 39th street. New York City. 





Gas Meeters.—Monthly meetings. Chairman, Will W. Barnes; Commissioners, W. H. 
Pettes, I. W. Peffly; Secretary, H. Thurston Owens, 42 Pine street, New York City. 





Guild of Gas Managers of New England.— Annual meeting, March, 1918. Young's Hotel, 


Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass, 





lit nois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 19th and 2th, 1913. Chicago. 
Ilis. Officers: President, H. O. Channon, Quincy, Ills.; Secretary-Treasurer, Horace H, 
Clark, 115 No. Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ls. 


Muminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting, Niegara Falls, Canada, Sept. — 1912, | 


Meetings of Sections, monthly, Pres’t, V. R. Lansingh, New York City; Secretary, 


Preston S. Millar, 29 W. 39th street, N.Y. City. Sections: New York, Secretary, C. L. | 
Law, 124 West 2d street. New England, Secretary, H. C. Jones, 10 High street, | 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B, Eichengreen, Broad and Arch streets. 


Chicago, Secretary, J. B. Jackson, 28 North Market street. Pittsburgh, Secretary, J. | 


C. Mundo, Oliver Building.} ee 


Indiana Gas Association. Annualmeeting, March, 1918, Indianapolis. Officers: Presi- 
dent, Howard L, Olds, Indianapolis ; Vice-President, Wm, Wallace,. Lafayette ; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Phiimer Eves, Indianapolis. 


Iowa District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Burlington, Ia., May, 1913; Officers : 
President, O. W. Fair, Atlantic, Ia.; Secretary, G. 1. Vincent, Des Moincs, Ia. 

Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, October 17-19. 
Manhattan, Kas. Officers: President, B. F. Eyer, Manhattan, Kas.; Secretary and 
"yreasurer, J. D. Nicholson, Newton. Kas. 








Michigan Gas Association-—Annual meeting, September 4-6, 1912; Toronto, Canada. 
Officers: President, F. W. Blowers, Kalamazoo, Micb ; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn R. 
Obamberiain, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Ratlway Association.—Annual 
meeting, April, 1913; Joplin, Mo. Officers: President, P. A. Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo. 





National Commercial Gas Association.— Annual meeting and Gas Show, Dec, 2-5, 19)2. 
Atlanta, Ga. Officers: President, C. L. Holman, St.Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Louis Stotz, 
29 West 39th street, New York City. 





Natural Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Cleveland, O., May, 1913; Officers: Presi- 
dent, M. B. Daly, Cleveland, 0; Secretary, T. C. Jones, Delaware, O. 


New England Gas Avsociation.—Annual meeting, February, 1918, 
Boston, Officers: President, D. D. Barnum, Worcester,Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, N. 
W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 

| New Jersey State Gas Association._Summer Meeting, August 24, Atlantic City, N. J.— 
President, William H, Pettes, Newark, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur H. Osborn 
Belmar, N. J. pee! + ae Seed 
Ohio Gas Association.— Annual meeting, February . 1913, Columbus, 0.; Presi- 
dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbus, O. 

















Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Railway Association.—Annual meeting, May, 1913. Presi- 
dent, Noel R. Gascho, Alva, Okla. ; Secretary, H. V. Bozell, Norman, Okla. 





| Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, San Diego, Cal., September 17, 1%, 19, 

1912. Officers: President, W. Baurhyte, Los Angeles, Cal.; Vice President, Henry E. 
Adams, Stock ton, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, John A. Britton, 445 Sutter street, gan 
Francisco, Cal. 


| Pennsylvania Gas Association.—Annuail meeting, York, Pa., April, 1913; Officers, 
President, H. H. Ganser, Norristown, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. O. Lamson, 
| Jr., West Chester, Pa, 


| 





Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting Dec., 33, 1912; monthly meetings, second 
| Thursday. Place, New York City, Officers: President, Fred. 8S. Benson; Secretary, 
| George G. Ramsdell, 29 West 39th street, New York city 


, cial 
| Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, April ———— 1913, Charlotte. N. C. 


Officers: President, C. E. White, Montgomery, Ala.; Secretary-Treasurer, E, D. 
| Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 





| Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association. Annual meeting. April 19°3, 
| Galveston, Tex. Officers: President, F. M. Lege, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; Secretary, H 
8.Cooper, Galveston, Tex. 





Wisconsin Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May —-——— 1913, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Officers: President, |. F. Wortendyke, Janesville, Wis,; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
Harmon. Milwaukee, Wis, 
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